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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


- industrial situation as we write on Thursday is critical, 
; though not, we think, hopeless. The Coal Commission, 
it is said, has failed to agree on an interim Report on hours 








and wages, and has presented three separate Reports. 
Miners’ Federation has now to decide whether the men shall 
cease work on Saturday. The railwaymen are still bargaining 
with the Railway Executive Committee, as the result, it would 
seem, of Mr. J. H. Thomas's aerial visit to Mr. Lloyd George 
in Paris. The transport workers, forming the third party in this 
“Triple Alliance,’ have arranged matters with some Dock 
Boards and large employers, but have not attained the general 
settlement which they desire. We trust that the leaders who 
have mobilized these industrial armies will not, after all, try a 
national strike. War does not pay. 


The Coal Commission continued to take evidence till Monday 
night, and then sat in private to consider its Report. The most 
interesting witness was Mr. Straker, the Northumberland Miners’ 
Secretary, who on Friday week revealel the miners’ idea of 
nationalization. His proposal, which, he admitted, had not been 
considered by the Miners’ Federation, was virtually that the 
State should take over the mines, and that the Federation should 
have an equal share of the management. The miners, he said, 
wanted to be free. Their idea of freedom was that the mining 
industry should be controlled by them and the State for their 
own benefit. They wished, Mr. Straker declared, to know the 
commercial side of the business. Mr. Straker naively exhibited 
his own need of such knowledge by arguing that, as the mines 
had yielded an average war profit of 25 per cent., the coal- 
owners should be paid 5 per cent. on their capital and with the 
remaining 20 per cent. the whole capital cost of the mines should 
he repaid in five years. It would be a pretty exercise for the 
young student of economics to point out the numerous fallacies 
involved in this argument. 


Mr. Straker proposed that a Mining Council, appointed as 
to half the members by the Government and as to the other half 
by the Miners’ Federation, should manage the coal industry. 
There would be District Committees and Pit Committees, on all 
of which the Federation would nominate half the members. 
Mr. Straker, when asked what the position of the colliery manager 
would be, replied that he would have advisory powers. The 
local Union Seeretary would presumably be the real manager. 
The miners’ wages, said Mr. Straker, must never go down. 





If a pit were losing money—and we imagine that most pits 
would under such conditions be worked at a loss—the deficit 


The | 





must be made up from the 
those of the coming year. 
disregard of sordid finance 
as a kindred spirit. 


profits of the previous year or from 

Harold Skimpole with his superb 
would have rejoiced in Mr, Straker 
It seems almost unkind to add that Mr. 
Dickinson, the Coal Controller's aceountant, estimates the 
deficit that would arise if the miners’ demands for 
shorter hours and higher weges were granted at £40,000,000 a 
year. The miners want the whole profits of the industry and a 
State subsidy of £40,000,000 to begin with. In addition, the 
State—that is to say, the ordinary taxpayers, most of whom are 
working men who are less well paid than the miners—is to 
shoulder all the risks of running the industry with the help of 
Miners’ Committees. 


We must note Mr. Straker’s statement that “ the mere grant- 
ing of the 30 per cent. and the shorter hours demanded would not 
prevent unrest, neither would nationalization with bureaucratic 
administration,” and that 
democracy world-wide, so must we have industrial democracy 
in order that men might be free.” 
Syndicalism. The more cautious miners’ 
nationalization as if it meant State control. Mr. Straker, however, 
objects to State control, or 


“just as we are making political 


This, of course, is pure 
leaders have talked of 


** bureaucratic administration,” 


| just as much as to the control of the coal-owners who by their 


capital and enterprise have created the industry. It is an im- 
portant revelation of the real policy of Mr. Smillie and his 
friends. The community, under pressure, is to be forced to tax 
itself, cripple its industries, and make its food dearer in order 
that the miners may manage the coal industry in their own 
interests, said Mr. Straker, “to ask the 
miners to withdraw their notices without the acceptance of the 


“Tt was useless,” 


| principle of nationalization by the Government.” 





Last Saturday what we can only describe as a deliberate 
attempt to confuse the issue was made by Mr. Robertson, one 


| of the Scottish miners’ leaders, who gave the Commission @ 


lecture on the evils of housing in Scotland, and especially in 
Lanarkshire. It is unfortunately true that the housing condi- 
tions in Scotland are extremely bad. We remember to have 
been told by an American expert who knew the slums of London, 
aris, and Berlin that he had never seen any houses so bad 
as the worst tenements in Glasgow. But it is equally true that 
low wages are not the predisposing cause of this evil. Lack of 
public interest, a fear of increasing the rates, and primitive social 
habits account to a large extent for the tardiness of housing 
reform in the Scottish mining and manufacturing districts, 
especially in Lanarkshire, where the numerous Polish immi- 
grants have not helped matters. Things are very different 
in most English mining districts, such as Lancashire. But the 
miners’ leaders count on the credulity of the public in their 
presentation of the worst Lanarkshire towns as typical of the 
conditions under which miners live. 


Mr. Vernon Hartshorn, who, unlike some of his colleagues on 
the Miners’ Executive, showed himself a true patriot during the 
war, told the Commission last Saturday that the miners were 
resolved to attain a higher standard of life. They were now 
inclined, he said, to deal fairly with all the interests affected, 
but if they could not have their owa way, “ Syndicalism, or it 
you like to call it Bolshevism, will take the place of the demands”’ 
now being made. As we have pointed out, Mr. Straker’s pro- 
gramme is pure Syndicalism. 
miners and every one else, is not in question except with the 
seditious few. Mr. Hartshorn, blandly assuming that the 
excessive war profits—taken by the State and not by the coal- 
—would continue, estimated that they might cover the 


Bolshevism, which would ruin the 


owners 
cost of the miners’ demands, but expressed entire indifference as 
to whether they would do so or not. He said that the average 
miner’s weekly wage before the war was 37s. 9d. He did not 
add that that was about the average wage of every other 
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workman in the country. The real problem is how to raise all 
wages, not the miner’s only. The only solution lies in increased 
production of coal and other goods. 


Lord Joicey has drawn attention in the J'imes to a significant 
return submitted to the Coal Commission by Mr. Dickinson, 
showing the vital importance of the coal export trade. In the 
second quarter of last year 28,000,000 tons of coal were sold for 
home consumption at a profit of 1}d. a ton; but 10,000,000 
tons were sold for export at a profit of 7s.a ton. In the Sept- 
ember quarter the profit on home coal went up to Is. 64d. a ton, 
thanks to the Coal Controller’s action in adding half-a-crown 
to the price, but the profit on export coal rose to 10s. a ton. The 
return illustrates the extent to which coal-owners’ profits depend 
on the export trade. If that trade is lost to America and Ger- 
many, as it undoubtedly will be if the price of coal continues to 
rise, then the profits of the coal industry, which the mirers 
regard as permanent and inexhaustible, will rapidly disappear. 
Our best steam coal will doubtless command the market at all 
times, but our ordinary coal enjoys no such monopoly. 





Sir Douglas Haig, having finished his work on the Western 
Front, was appointed last week to command the forces in Great 
Britain. Sir William Robertson, on relinquishing the Home 
Command, took over the ‘ommand of the Army of the Rhine. 
It would be impossible to overestimate the debt which the 
country owes to these two great men. Sir Douglas Haig com- 
manded the First Division at Mons in August, 1914, and as 
Commander-in-Chief from the autumn of 1915 until the Armistice 
of November last he bore with courage and patience the most 
exacting responsibilities which any British General has ever had 
to endure. He trained the new Armies in modern warfare ; he 
plunned and executed successfully the three tremendous offen- 
sives of the Somme, the Flanders ridges, and the Hindenburg 
syst-m which broke the enemy’s power ; and he won that long 
and silent battle with the amateur strategists, wearied of the 
Western Front, which in its results was almost as decisive of 
victory as the exploits of our armies in the field. Sir William 
Robertson, as Chief of Staff at home, played an unobtrusive 
but invaluable part by keeping our military policy on the right 
lines, in the face of incessant opposition, and by giving Sir 
Douglas Haig his loyal support. The two military chiefs, who 
formed an ideal combination, deserve our lasting gratitude. 








A high compliment was paid to Mr. Lloyd George on Monday, 
when President Wilson, M. Clemenceau, and Signor Orlando 
addressed him a letter “ earnestly begging’ him to remain in 
Paris “until the chief questions connected with the Peace are 
settled.” This was, they said, ‘imperative, in order that the 
world may wait no longer for Peace than is actually necessary.” 
With his help, they added, the work could be done in a fortnight, 
The Prime Minister cannot be in two places at once. He cannot 
be in Paris smoothing the road to Peace and in London stilling 
the tempest raised by impatient miners. It is clearly his duty 
to deal with the larger task, on which the future not of Great 
Britain alone but of the world depends. 

The Allied Commission on the Responsibility for the War 
announced last Saturday that it approved of ‘the propriety 
of instituting prosecutions founded upon the commencement 
of the war and the violations of Neutral States.’ Criminal 
prosecutions would be, technically, “ anomalous and unneces- 
sary,” but “the whole conduct of those who planned the war 
was 80 Outrageous ”’ that the Peace Conference, the Commission 
thought, might adopt special measures for dealing with them. 
In other words, the Conference would be fully justified in bringing 
the ex-Kaiser to account for his crime in invading neutral 
Belgium and terrorizing the unhappy people by calculated 
atrocities. The civilized world came to this conclusion long ago, 
and is still waiting for the Conference to act. The Commission 
stated also that it was considering a proposal for “a high 
‘Tribunal, which should not in the exercise of its criminal juris- 
diction be blocked by any consideration of rank,” to try offences 
against the laws of war. After three months the Allied 
statesmen in Paris have not decided how to try the ex-Kaiser. 


The enemy delegates at Brussels on Thursday week agreed to 
surrender the German merchant ships in German and Neutral 
ports to the Allies, who in return promised to supply Germany 
with 300,000 tons of cereals and 70,000 tons of fats monthly. 
Germany is to pay in money or in kind for the food. It may be 








pointed out that, if Germany is short of food, the fault lies with 
her for failing to surrender the shipping, as she first agreed to do 
weeks ago. There is still, however, considerable doubt as to 
the alleged famine in Germany. Bishop Frodsham, who has 
recently made a month’s tour in the Rhineland, stated in a letter 
to the Times of Monday that he had seen no evidence of star. 
vation, but that the food was very unfairly distributad. 








On the other hand, we are much impressed by a letter jn 
Thursday’s Daily Chronicle from its old Berlin correspondent, 
Mr. Renwick, who has returned to his post. Mr. Renwick, 
who knows Germany well, declares that for the vast majority 
of the people of Berlin the weekly food ration is no more than 
the British soldier receives daily, and that the quality of the 
food is bad. He asserts that the great bulk of Germany's 
supplies will be exhausted by the end of April, and he urges 
that famine must lead to anarchy. It is possible, of course, 
that, in regard to Germany as a whole, Mr. Renwick has been 
misinformed by the German officials, who are constitutionally 
unable to speak the truth. But his description of the state of 
Berlin is convincing. We are glad to think that the Allies are 
now sending large consignments to relieve the distress. Germany 
in her hour of triumph callously starved the occupied countries, 
The Allies cannot and will not follow her inhuman example. 





Russia is still the hapless prey of civil war and famine. The 
patriotic Russian forces in the east and south-east, the Estho- 
nians in the north-west, and the Allies in the Archangel region 
seem to have checked the Bolsheviks. On the other hani, 
Trotsky’s mercenaries appear to be gaining ground in the 
Ukraine and on the Black Sea coast, where Odessa itself is 
threatened. The inhabitants of Petrograd and Moscow are 
starving, and the country is in utter disorder. The Bolsheviks 
can destroy but they cannot govern. 


The unrest in Egypt has not yet subsided. The student riot 
in Cairo have ceased, but disturbances have occurred in Alex 
andria, Tantah, and other places in the Delta, the railway nea 
Tantah has been damaged, and the telegraph-wires north anc 
south of Cairo have been cut. The peasantry, who form th 
vast majority of the population, take no part in politics, and th 
British garrison will have no difficulty in restoring and main 
taining order. The Nationalists who are causing the troubl 
are a small minority led by ambitious Pashas. Egypt is very fa 
from being ripe for self-government. Meanwhile the Britis! 
Protectorate guarantees her peace, prosperity, and justice. 


When General Seely, as War Minister not long before the 
war, spoke hopefully about the Army’s infant Flying Corps, 
he was accused of misleading the House, inasmuch as of the 
hundred machines which the Corps possessed only a dozen could 
fly. On Thursday week, when he appeared as Under-Secretary 
in charge of the Royal Air Force, he had a very different story 
to tell. Within five years the little group of fighting airmen 
had expanded into a great aerial army of two hundred squadrons, 
for which new machines were being built last November at the 
rate of fifty thousand a year. General Seely said that our airmen 
in gaining that marked superiority over the enemy which counted 
for so much towards the final victory, fought over forty thousand 
duels and shot down eight thousand enemy machines. The Royal 
Air Force in peace time would consist provisionally of one hundred 
and two squadrons, with a strength of five thousand three 
hundred officers and fifty-four thousand men. General Seely 
described some of the remarkable new inventions for which the 
Force is responsible, including an improved wireless telephone. 
He spoke, too, of the poss‘bilities of the aerial mail and transport 
se-vices which are being arranged, especially in the East. When 
we began the war we were far behind Germany and France in 
the art of flying, but now we lead the world. 


Flying, like most other subjects, comes within the purview 
of the Peace Conference. A Commission of the five chief Allied 
Powers is drafting an international air law. It is reported that 
the Commission favours “the freedom of the air,’ so that 
airmen may fly at will over a foreign country, at any rate in 
time of peace. Those who are pe plexed by the varying rules 
of the road will welcome the announcement that the one rule 
of the air will be “ Keep to the right.” 


Sir Eric Geddes, in moving the second reading of the Ministry 
of Ways and Communications Bill on Monday, gave an elaborate 
and gravely worded review of what he described as the chaotic 
condition of transportation in this country. He emphasized 
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frst its importance, and tho fact that social reform must 
make increasingly heavy demands upon it. Then we must face 
another fact, that among transport undertakings the municipal 
tramways alone were prosperous ; they earned about 7 per cent. 


4 per cent.; now they were run at a loss of 3 to 4 per cent. 
Roads cost the country £20,000,000.a year. Generally speaking, 
transport was financially semi-paralysed. Development had 
been retarded before the war, and to-day transport was ill- 
equipped for the heavy strain upon it. The railways, which 
were losing £100,000,000 a year, must be put back on a paying 
basis, and the Government must devise a policy to that end. 
Unified control would be the kernel of that policy ; competi- 
tion must cease; local and private interests must give way. 
This was not a Railway Bill, it was a Transportation Bill. 
There must be one authority. Sir Douglas Haig had found that 


essential in France. 


Sir Eric Geddes explained, in reply to a question, that the 
Bill did not include shipping. The Government must protect 
the interests of the transport worker, and could not pile further 
burdens on the shareholders. The Railway Executive Com- 
mittee must go; they were only an emergency Committee, did 
not run the railways, and did not control capital expenditure. 
Rates could not be raised further without laying an intolerable 
burden on all industries and trades, including food supply. 
Haulage reform would save a very large sum ; so would standard- 
The Government would take over 
It would be neces- 


ization of plant and stores. 
almost all privately owned railway-wagons. 
sary to control the docksin order to centralize the administration 
ff transport. Electrification of railways, including main lines, 
would be a large economy ; railways and industrial plant could 
use the same source of power. 
At the end of that 
“During the two 


operation of this Bill—two years only. 
period these temporary powers would lapse. 
years we must endeavour to lift the dead hand off development.” 
Then the Ministry would have to come back to the House for 
but 


fresh powers. The situation ‘‘was serious, very serious ”’ ; 


not desperate, if it was tackled properly. 

The chief opposition to the Bill was raised in the interests 
f the Dock and Harbour Boards. Mr. T. P. O'Connor spoke 
on Monday for the Mersey Dock Board and Sir Edward Carson 
on Tuesday for the Belfast Harbour Commissioners, forgetting 
their old political differences in the defence of the undertakings of 
which their constituencies are justly proud. Mr. Joynson-Hicks 

“1 on behalf of the road authorities and road-users to 
control, | 








€ 


obje t 
‘autocratic ”’ vit Sir Eric Geddes’s announcement 


that the roads 
under General Maybury, tl 


would be supervised by a separate Department 


10 military road-maker who did 


wonders in France, had evidently conciliated the opposition. 
There was little criticism of the main proposal for unified control 
of the railways. Mr. Bonar Law, concluding the debate on 
Tuesday, warned the House that the Bill involved a complete 
change of economic policy, but the House gave it a second 
reading without a division. We discuss the measure elsewhere. 


The by-election in West Leyton on March Ist resulted in the 
Liberal candidate, Mr. Newbould, who defeated 
the Coalition Unionist candidate, Mr. J. F. 
of 2,019. Mr. Newbould had defeated at the 
Election by the late Colonel Wrightson, who had a majority of 
At the by-election the Coalition poll fell from 10,956 
to 5,915, while Mr. Newbould increased his poll from 5,288 to 
7,934. The 


thinking sok ly of war and peace in December, when they were 


return of the 
Mason, by a majority 
been General 
5,668. 
obvious explanation is that the electors were 
resolved to strengthen the hands of the Prime Minister in dealing 
with the enemy, while at the by-election those who took the 
trouble to vote were thinking of domestic issues, in the com- 
fortable and erroneous belief that the international crisis was 
over, But the obvious reason for this by-election result was far 
too simple for many The 

interested critics of Mr. Lloyd George attributed the reverse 
to the “‘ coupon ” of approval which he had given to Mr. Mason. 
The followers of Mr. Asquith hailed the result with transports 
of joy as a proof that the country was really with them and not 
with the Government. 


commentators. Times and othe1 


The Liberal Opposition is so insignificant 
that its delight at gaining a new recruit is natural enough, but 
its deductions from West Leyton are grotesquely wide of the 
mark. The British electorate is not so volatile as some poli- 
cians would have us think. 








There was a time-limit to the | 





| alcohol, was unusually small. 
on their capital. Railways before the war earned rather over | 


Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
states that the “ national drink bill” for 1918 was the highest 
on record, though the consumption, measured in terms of absolute 
For thin and watered 
spirits, wine and cider, the country paid last year at least 
£259,300,000, as compared with £166,000,000 in 1913, and the 
Trade reaped amazing profits. On beer, for example, since 
March last the brewers were able, by reducing the strength, to 
pay the doubled duty and yet make an additional profit of 
over £2 a barrel. The revenue from Liquor Duties in 1918 
was £48,600,000, or 19 per cent. of the drink bill, as compared 
with £60,700,000, or 33 per cent. of the drink bill, in 1915; 
the difference gives some measure of the Trade’s harvest. Mr. 
Wilson says that the consumption, as represented by absolute 
alcohol, was only 37,000,000 gallons, as compared with 92,000,000 
gallons in 1913. We are impressed, however, with the vast 
expenditure. High prices did not discourage the drink habit, for 
high wages counteracted any effect that they might have had. 


beer 


Following uponits Report on the Training of Domestic Servants, 
the Women’s Advisory Committee of the Ministry of Recon- 
struction has now dealt officially with the Machinery of Distri- 
bution, and Organization and Conditions of Service. The 

5S 

leport, published in the daily Press on Monday, suggests the 
closer supervision of registry offices throughout the country ; 
the use of written contracts between mistress and maid; the 
institution of two types of training centres, one for small towns, 
with clubs and similar social annexes, undertaking also the 
general education of servants; and for large towns a further 
addition to the training centre of hostels for women living out. 
A third proposed type of centre would perpetuate the conditions 
of the various corps of women war workers—Q.M.A.A.C., and 
others. It is recommended that hours should be shortened, 
and that, in addition to two half-days “out” per week, from 
two to two and a half hours per day should be granted as 
leisure time, with two weeks’ holiday per year on hoard wages. 
“Uniform” might be abolished, with the use of the Christian 
name (except in the case of old servants). Written references 
should be compulsory, and should give facts, not opinions. 

A correspondent writes :— 

“The last paragraph in your article of last week upon Irelanl 
sent me to see Mr. Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln at tho 
Lyrie Opera House, Hammersmith. The play sent me off toa 
library to read all I could about the greatest of Americans. 
Surely this is one of the delightfnl functions of the 
drama. Some ‘modern instance’ reminds the lazy public 
that there lived once such a man as Abraham Lincoln. Tho 
public is mildly curious, curious enough to allow Mr. Drink- 
water to try for an evening to prove that the story of Lincoln 
still lives and breathes. Mr. Drinkwater amply proves his 
case. His play has an extraordinary dignity and poignancy. 
He has been very bold, and has not feared to introduce long 
speeches, or long scenes without any action, and not in a single 
does he commit the sin of auditors. I say 
‘scene ’ advisedly, for the choruses are occasionally too elaborate 
to be successful when spoken. The acting is extremely com- 
petent. Perhaps Mr. Rea’s Lincoln would gain if he were a little 
quicker and less emphatic in the less serious phases of his part. 
H{[e is decidedly impressive in the more emotional passages. 
The play itself could hardly have been bettered. The grouping 
of the isolated episodes is exceedingly dexterous,and an admirable 
unity is achieved. Surely this is how we members of the public 
have a right to be entertained. Why Lave so few people dis 
covered that, other things being equal, we particularly like to ba 
instructed while we are being moved or amused? We have 
frequently disliked serious entertainments. Not because they 
werg serious, but because they were not entertainments.” 


most 


boring his 


scene 


Ve greatly regret to record the death on Monday of Mr. 
G. W. E. Russell at the age of sixty-six. The son of Lord 
Charles Russell, who was Serjeant-at-Arms, and the nephew of 
Lord John, afterwards Earl, Russell, he was bred to politics in 
the old Whig school. But though he sat in two Parliaments and 
held minor office in Mr. Gladstone’s second and third Ministries, 
Mr. Russell cared far less for politics than for Literature and the 
Church. He had few rivals and no superior as a good talker, 
and he made hosts of friends outside his own wide circle by his 
genial and witty books of reminiscences, such as A Londoner's 
Log Book and Collections and Recollections. A devout Church- 
man of the school of Liddon, he gave much of his time to religious 
work as a lay preacher, and wrote two admirable little books or 
Bishop King, and on the Evangelicalism which he know in hi 
Mr. Russell was an old contributor to the Spectator. 


youth, 





Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 54 percent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MINERS’ RESPONSIBILITY TO THE NATION. 


( N the day when these pages appear the Interim Report 

of the Coal Industry Commission—on wages and hours, 
remember, and not on Nationalization, a matter which was 
clearly reserved for the final Report—will have been pre- 
sented. The miners will be engaged in making their decision 
as to whether that Report (or the Report of the majority, 
if unanimity cannot be achieved) is to be accepted, 
or whether they shall proceed to what, considering the 
circumstances of the hour and the vital character of the 
Trade, can only be called a revolutionary strike. We do 
not use the word “ revolutionary ” to prejudice the case of 
the miners. We should be the last people in the world to 
say that revolutions can never be justified, or that it is 
impossible that the miners can have wrongs which would 
justify revolutionary action. All we say is that a strike, 
if it does take place now, must be revolutionary in its 
character, and must, like treason, justify itself by success 
and by the inherent soundness of its action. Granted a 
successful strike, a strike which it can be shown the miners 
could not have forgone without abandoning their very 
natural and in itself perfectly legitimate desire to better 
their condition, the nation will soon forget and forgive the 
inconvenience which it must suffer if a strike takes place. 
But though we hold this view, and consider that it should 
be held by all fair-minded men, we would warn the miners 
that, like all who declare war upon the State, they must 
be prepared to take the full consequences of their action if 
that action is in the end unsuccessful. If after a bitter 
and terrible struggle, in which the sufferings both of the 
rich and the capitalists and of the vast majority of the 
population will be indescribable, and in which the poor and 
the weak, as in all wars, will suffer the most, the miners are 
not only beaten but are unable, as may very possibly 
turn out, to make good their claim that they had no course 
but to strike and to hold up the nation at a time when 
there was so great a need for peace, amity, and the con- 
sideration of general rather than of particular interests, 
the nation as a whole will never forgive or forget their 
crime. 

The miners if they are wise will remember also that 
though their calling is both arduous and dangerous, and 
deserves therefore to be not only well paid but to have 
special consideration as regards hours of labour, freedom, 
and enjoyment, they are not as a whole a popular class. 
Rightly or wrongly, fairly or unfairly, the mass of the 
population are inclined to think that the miners 
played a somewhat selfish part in the war. No doubt 
thousands of the best of the miners flocked to arms at the 
nation’s call and did magnificently in the field. But 
these brave men are not the miners who are threaten- 
ing to seize this moment of the country’s peril and 
embarrassment and make it their opportunity. Of the 
fighting miners many, alas! lie for ever silent in the fields 
of France and Flanders, on Judaean hills, by the Aegean 
Sea, or in the plains of Mesopotamia. Others again are 
in hospital or are disabled from working at their old em- 
ployment. The mass of the miners who are now threaten- 
ing to hold up the nation consist either of the men who 
for various reasons, many of them doubtless good reasons, 
did not go oversea, or of the men who took to or re- 
turned to mining in order to avoid military service, who 
went underground rather than “ over the top.’ No doubt 
the miners can plead that in many cases they were urged 
by the Government to keep to so absolutely necessary a 
work as mining, and were told directly that they would be 
doing a better patriotic duty by digging coal than by 
(igging trenches. We agree, and do not think that enough 
attention is paid to this fact or to these circumstances by 
the public in general. But what we are dealing with now 
is not our own view, but the view of the man in the street 
and the soldier, whether mobilized or demobilized. The 
view of the man in the street undoubtedly is not one of 
unconditional sympathy with the miners. Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, but, again, nothing fails like failure, and 
we are sure that failure after a bitter struggle would, as 
we have said, leave the miners in a position of extreme 
wnpopularity. And here the miners may well reflect 








that if it comes to a fight to a finish between them and the 
State, the State is bound to win, even though the fact 
remains that they and their allies may cause the State a 
week or a fortnight of great suffering and of terrible losses — 
losses which it may take years to redeem. 

We have spoken plainly to the miners, not because we are 
against them or on the side of their employers, but because 
they are the side which isin power, the side which has got to 
choose whether it shall be Peace or War. If it were a cage 
of a lock-out, or of an ordinary refusal on the part of the 
employers to give better wages or better conditions of labour, 
we should speak as plainly to the capitalist. But that is 
not the position with which we are now confronted. We 
are face to face with an altogether novel situation in which 
the miners in the last resort tell us that they will not suffer 
the work of the nation, which depends on the hewing of 
coal, to go on unless the coal-mining industry is taken over 
by the State. In circumstances so strange and so dangerous 
per se we claim that we are not taking sides if we warn the 
miners to look before they leap, and to make quite sure 
that they are able to do what they are setting out to do; to 
bear in mind that the appeal to arms can only be 
justified by success, and that, to adopt Confucius’s war 
motto, “If I fight, I win.” 

In this context we should like to say for ourselves that 
we admit the altogether special and peculiar nature of the 
miner’s industry. We hold that its perils ought to be well 
paid for, and that the miner who has to toil in damp and 
narrow passages underground should when he is above 
ground have an extra share of the amenities of life. It is 
only just and right that we should all pay more for our 
coal, and more for the things that coal makes—these are 
almost everything—in order to give the miner a better 
time, and that we ought, if possible, in the exceptional case 
to strive to give him more than the economic conditions 
allow. Therefore we want higher wages and shorter hours 
for the miners, but above all, whether the miners them- 
selves and their wives want them or not, better housing con- 
ditions. We are to be counted among those who think 
that in the last resort it is the slum that makes the slummer, 
and we would compel those who hire other men to work 
to give the workers good houses, airy houses, sanitary 
houses, and good gardens, and to see to it that those whe 
sink a mine remember that it is a part of their duty, which 
will be sternly exacted by the State, not to create a desert 
of smutty misery. We would not let the coal-owners 
plead, however true in fact, that some, or even many, of the 
miners do not want, and would not thank them for, good 
cottages and cheerful and pleasant or even aesthetic sur- 
roundings. The miners should be made to have them 
whether they like them or not, and even if they have to 
suffer a little in pocket thereby. And this would be no 
infringement of industrial liberty, for it is as certain as that 
the sun will rise to-morrow that in a year or two the men 
who had lived in the homes we are considering would 
refuse to live in any less good. Taking mankind and 
womankind in the mass, nothing raises the standard of 
civilization more than a house so good that no one will 
dare to let it get dirty and untidy. 

Unquestionably the coal-owners and mining companies 
have much to answer for in the matter of housing, 
and in regard to their neglect to make a well-ordered 
life possible for those whom they employed. Had they 
attended to these things, especially in Wales and in 
Scotland, they would have cut a much _ better figure 
before the Commission, have been far better able to 
uphold what is from many points of view a very strong 
case, and would also have received much greater popular 
sympathy. Their indifference to the conditions under 
which the miners lived, and their willingness to take 
the purely academic view that the miners were inde- 
pendent men and must conduct their lives as they like, are 
now meeting with their due reward. But unfortunately, 
as so often happens, the reward falls not only upon the 
sinner, but almost as much upon persons perfectly inno- 
cent ;—unless indeed we say, and we are not altogether 
disinclined to say so, that the State ought long ago to have 
seen to it that the miners’ villages were not the sinks of 
squalor that they have too often become. Even if the 


colliery-owners had been willing to adopt such a line, we 
should not have allowed them to say in effect : “ Our best 
policy is to pay high wages and leayethe men tospend them 
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exactly as they like. If they prefer keeping bull-pups, 
fighting-cocks, homing-pigeons, and following * Captain 
(Coe’s’ tips to paying the rent required for decent housing, 
that is their affair, not ours. Let them make their own 
choice.” But though we have always had, and still have, 
a leaning towards a strike against slums, a strike intended 
ultimately to procure nationalization is a very different 
matter. That is the kind of strike against which we are 
protesting. 





NATIONALIZATION, 
TIVHOUGH we object to the problem of the nationaliza- 
| tion of the coal-mining industry being settled while 
a loaded pistol is held at the head of the State and the 
question is mixed up with half-a-dozen other problems, it 
must not be supposed that we do not see the advantages 
which can be claimed for a policy of nationalization of the 
coal-mines. In the abstract they are enormously strong. 
No doubt if nationalization were carried out on scientific 
lines, and with real efficiency of organization, an enormous 
amount of waste caused by the middleman and by such mal- 
administration as the use of private wagons—a piece of 
individualism run mad for which there is little excuse— 
could be prevented, Great saving could be effected by 
the use of an improved and properly thought out system 
of distribution; by the imperative allocation, as is now 
taking place, of the coel mined in a particular district 
to the factories at work in that district ; by the use of new 
and improved machinery, underground and above ; and 
by the intercommunication and co-operation of one mine 
with another. Last, but most important of all, enormous 
saving might be effected by a system of converting coal 
at the pit’s mouth into electric energy, and then distributing 
it not by trucks but by cables to those who wanted the 
power. In connexior. with this development we should 
refuse to send up the chimney to poison the air waste 
products wert) hundreds of millions, but should eliminate 
the waste products before or during the generation of the 
electricity at the pit’s mouth. But this is not all that 
nationalization if conducted on sound lines could do for us. 
If properly arranged, even while paying a good profit to 
the State, it would give higher wages to the miners and 
cheaper coal to the users of coal. It would allow for the 


accumulation of great stores of coal which would not only | 


prevent undue fluctuations of price, but also prevent men 
being thrown out of work in the summer season or unduly 
hustled later. Again, nationalization should, if properly 
worked, render strikes impossible, and it should ultimately 
ensure an ample provision of good houses and good 
surroundings, 

Yet though no one ean deny that these things could and 
might come from nationalization, who will dare to say that, 
human nature being what it is, and especially bureaucratic 
human nature and labour human nature, we are at all likely 
in practice to get these ideals carried out ? 
the example of the Post Office and the Telephones, and 
even of the War Office and the Admiralty, and turn sadly 
away with the thought of what fine ideals have been ruined 
by “ the Government stroke,’ by the petty and tyrannous 
ideas of mean-minded officials, by the jealousies of Depart- 
ments and the corruption of politicians, and by their 
Willingness to obtain the suffrages of the electors by 
promising anything and everything to some organized 
minority anxious to get Government sanction for 


this or that commercial or industrial job—a job which, | 


though it will be very bad policy for the nation, will 
be exceedingly paying and convenient for Little Ped- 
lington, or at any rate for Little Pedlington’s leading 
citizens. , 

But we must not end on a note of pessimism. We are 
still optimistic enough to think that it might be possible 
in certain circumstances, and especially in so vital a case 
as that of the mines, in which all can see the necessity for 
economy and caution mixed with the sense of enterprise 
and progress, to work an industry under nationalization 
in such a way that it would not be a hideous scandal or a 
mere derision. People might, we believe, be induced to 
feel that the mining of coal was too serious a matter to be 
trifled with, that it was worth paying really good salaries 
to get the best men to run it, and that success in running 
the industry should be as well rewarded in public recogni- 
tion as, let us say, the successful manipulation of votes 











in the country and the coupling up of antagonistic groups 
in the House of Commons. 

As a footnote to our attempt to show the “ pros” and 
“cons” of nationalization we must find space to allude toa 
set of circumstances that are generally ignored in public 
discussions of the coal problem. There is a story of a witty 
Italian economist gravely asking a French colleague 
whether he had ever seen a consumer. Such a person or 
persons must, he thought, exist, but there was very little 
to be found about him in the modern books, and at all 
events he never made himself vehemently audible or 
visible as did the producer. He was not, like the producer, 
to be found at every street-corner and in every hedgerow, 
and it seemed doubtful to him, the economist proceeded, 
whether the consumer was not a mere phantom of the 
brain of the professors of political economy. We are 
bound to say it is astonishing how little we have heard of 
late of the coal consumer, for it must be remembered that 
the employer or capitalist is a coal producer exactly as is 
the miner. Though they may differ greatly as to the 
proportions in which the profits of the inevitable partner- 
ship are divided, they are both, when the coal comes 
to market, “ agin ” the consumer. 

Save in the case of the ironmasters, who so often have 
mines of their own, the consumer only flitted every now 
and then across the Commission room. And yet we cannot 
help thinking that this vague and unhappy phantom, whether 
he wants coal to warm his own poor bones, to cook his 
porridge, to bake his bread, or to roast his mutton, or again 
to boil the water for his bath or to wash his clothes, or to 
make the bricks for his house or the clothes for his back, 
deserves some hearing, if not indeed some little pity. 
After all, and when all is said and done, is not the primal 
object of mining to get motive-power, warming-power, 
illuminating-power, as cheaply as it possibly may be 
got in order that mankind may have a sufficiency of all 
the good things that come from coal? When we say 
“as cheaply as possible ’” we do not mean that the cheap- 
ness is to be all on the side of the consumer. To get 
things really cheap it can never be wise to starve those 
who produce them, to give them dog-kennels to live in, 
or to make their lives so little attractive that they have 
little heart to think of anything but how to defeat or 
destroy their employers, or at any rate the man 
next above them in the social scale. “ As cheap as 
possible ” does not mean sweating either men or managers, 
but only, once more to use Lord Leverhulme’s phrase, 
sweating machinery and dead capital, capital which is 
lent without risk—i.e., mortgage capital. These are the 
things we want, and if we can get them better and quicker 
by nationalization, then, in Heaven's name, let us have 
nationalization. But can we ? 

But a truce to argument, for maybe the lists are already 
set and nothing can stop the combat to the bitter end. 


| Still, let us remember two things. First, the miners have 


We look at | 


every right to get all they can in the way of wages and 
of the general betterment of life, and he who denies them 
that right is infringing their just liberties. But while we 
remember this let us remember also that no man, and no 
section of men, has the right to force the hand of the State, 
or to make it take action except by means of the vote. 
Citizens of the State, whether they be mine-owners or mine- 
workers, have the right to convert the rest of the voters to 
their way of thinking. When they do so and can get a 
majority, State action, whether sound or unsound in policy, 
is morally justified. Till, however, they can obtain that 
majority, and obtain it not by blackmail or any other form 
of terrorizing but by a change of heart, if they try to force 
their claim they are bad citizens. Even though they 
may have a temporary triumph, they will some day or other 
receive the doom which falls on all who make themselves 
the enemies of the State. 





AMERICA AND THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 

W E cannot believe that there is any real justification 

for the pessimism with which many people regard 
the Allied Peace Conference. At the moment the Con- 
ference is having “a bad Press.” Doleful reports come 
from Paris; gloomy prognostications are cabled from 
America. The Council of Ten, which sits in secret, is 
said by those who collect gossip to be a prey to dissensions, 
the precise nature of which varies with each bearer of ill 
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tidings. As for America, it is asserted by some and denied 
by others, with equal assurance, that the Senate will have 
nothing to do with the scheme for a League of Nations 
which President Wilson has adopted, and which the Allies, 
at his instance, propose to incorporate in the Treaty of 
Peace. These contradictory rumours, together with the 
undeniable fact that there has been great delay in the work 
of the Conference, are bound to cause depression. More- 
over, traders and manufacturers, eager to carry out their 
plans for a resumption of their normal industry, are 
exasperated at the apparent tardiness of the Governments 
in bringing the state of wartoanend. The working people, 
naturally restless after four strenuous and exciting years, 
find it hard to endure the slow transition to peace condi- 
tions, with the temporary unemployment that it involves 
through no fault of the employers. Yet if we disregard 
rumours and make allowance for the plain man’s excusable 
impatience, we may fairly say that the Conference has not 
done so badly after all. Its latest bulletins, though not 
very communicative, suggest that the work of the Com- 
mittees on many important matters is nearly finished. 
Moreover, President Wilson, M. Clemenceau, and Signor 
Orlando, in their remarkable letter begging Mr. Lloyd 
George to subordinate even a possible coal crisis to the 
peace of the world, say most positively that the main work 
of the Conference should be done within a fortnight— 
that is, by the end of this month. They are engaged in 
drafting the preliminary Peace Treaty which is to be im- 
posed on Germany. When that Treaty has been accepted 
by the enemy—as it will be despite the truculent language 
that is being used by the German Socialist Press and 
by Herr Erzberger—the Conference will be free to deal with 
the other numerous problems of the Peace. 

The Allies, as every one knows, have deliberately taken 
a circuitous route towards Peace by deciding to embody 
in the Peace Treaty a scheme for a League of Nations. 
The French Government would have preferred to take a 
short cut, by concluding Peace preliminaries with the 
enemy in December or January, and leaving the League 
and all other questions to be debated later. For good or ill, 
the insistent desire of President Wilson for the inclusion of 
the League in the Treaty prevailed, and this involved a 
long pause while a practicable draft of a League of Nations 
was being prepared by the Allied Ministers. The President’s 
visit to America took another month, so that only now are 
the Allies at the stage where the French would have had 
them three months ago. Meanwhile a new but by no means 
unexpected difficulty has arisen out of the American Con- 
stitution. President Wilson states that he has the American 
people behind him in his determination to make the League 
of Nations part and parcel of the Peace Treaty. But the 
leaders of the Republican majority in the Senate declare 
informally but emphatically that they will not vote for a 
Peace Treaty containing the League scheme as drafted in 
Paris. They point to the clause of the Constitution empower- 
ing the President, ** by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make Treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the Senators present concur,” and they say that two- 
thirds of the Senators will not concur in the proposed 
League of Nations. It is certainly not for us to intrude 
upon American domestic controversies. When the Allies 
deal with America, they deal with the President. What he 
says is for us a complete and final expression of the American 
view on any point. If the Federal Convention of 1787 had, 
as it first thought of doing, assigned the whole business of 
‘Treaty-making to the Senate, or if Washington had found 
it possible to associate the Senate with himself in the 
negotiation of Treaties and had thus set an extra-Constitu- 
tional precedent, the Allies could and would approach 
the Senate directly. As it is, the Allies are unable to take 
official cognizance of any American authority except 
Vresident Wilson. It he telis us that America will enter 
the League of Nations and pledge herself to support the 
coming Peace with the whole weight of her naval, military, 
and economic powers, we are bound to take him at his 
word. But will he do so? The President and the Allies 
are said to be drafting the Peace preliminaries, and not 
only the final Treaty, in such a way that the League of 
Nations is made an integral part of the instrument, although 
Germany is deliberately excluded from the League until 
she shows signs of repentance. The Allied Governments 
must assume officially that America’s acceptance of such 





preliminaries is assured. Nevertheless the consequences o| 
any mistake on this point would be so grave that there may 
well be a great deal of unofficial uneasiness. We are jj 
counting on the American guarantee of the Peace. With 
America’s moral and material influence to back it, the 
Peace Treaty would be a durable settlement, and the 
League of Nations would make a promising start. But if 
America, having made Peace, were to decline any further 
responsibility for the affairs of Europe and the Near East, 
the value of the settlement would be greatly reduced, 
Indeed, if there were any prospect of such a calamity. 
the Allies would have to reconsider the terms of Peace. 
France, above all, who requires security, would have to seek 
it in a far more drastic solution of the Rhine frontie; 
question than she could reasonably accept under a Peace 
guaranteed by America. 

Our chief external interest as a nation and an Empire 
is, as we have often said, and shall say again, to cultivate 
the closest friendship with America. So long as the 
English-speaking peoples can work together, the progress 
of civilization is assured. We are glad to know that, 
while America was never so popular in Great Britain as 
she is now, the American people on their part are showing 
a keener sympathy for us than ever before. As straws 
show how the wind is blowing, so the little episode in 
New York last week, when the run of a play by Mr. Shaw had 
to be stopped because the public and the critics thought 
it an insulting caricature of British officers, illustrates 
the friendly feeling for this country which animates 
Americans. We must confess to having been profoundly 
touched by this incident—a spontaneous outburst of 
kindly sentiment which was apparently unexampled in 
American theatrical annals. It confirms us in the belief 
that the British and American peoples really understand 
one another and are capable of co-operating in great 
international affairs, provided always that their politicians 
do not blunder into needless controversies. If this guiding 
principle is steadily borne in mind, the difficulties con- 
fronting us in Paris and Washington may be resolved. 
We could have wished that President Wilson had found 
it possible to make certain beforehand of the support of 
the Senate for his Treaty and his League by nominating 
a leading Republican like Mr. Taft as one of the Peace 
delegates, if not by reviving the precedent set by President 
Polk, who in 1846 sent to the Senate the draft of a Treaty 
that he proposed to make with us in regard to Oregon, 
and who explained that in consulting the Senate he was 
following in the footsteps of Washington. ‘The President 
has preferred to take the ordinary course, and to exercise 
his unquestioned right to make the Treaty, leaving it 
to the Senate hereafter to concur or not. In deciding to 
embody the League of Nations in the Peace Treaty, despite 
the opposition which the League excites, the President 
has had recourse to the old Parliamentary expedient of 
“ tacking,” in which Mr. Lloyd George is an adept. Our 
experience goes to show that “ tacking ” usually succeeds, 
though it provokes much grumbling. There is a possible 
alternative. We have no great love for preambles. The Prime 
Minister and his old chief, Mr. Asquith, set a thorouglil) 
bad precedent of this kind in the notorious preamble to 
their Parliament Act. Yet the device might conceivably 
be used in the case of the Peace preliminaries to surmount 
the political obstacle which faces the Allies. They migitt, 
that is to say, commence: ‘ Whereas a League of Nation: 
is to be established to uphold the sanctity of Treaties and 
to prevent wars, and whereas any questions as to the 
interpretation of the following articles are to be referred to 
the Executive Council of the League for decision, it 1s 
hereby agreed,”’ and so on. It is imaginable that such a 
preamble might commend itself to all parties among the 
Allies, while binding Germany to recognize the existence, 
present or future, of a League of Nations to which she may 
be admitted hereafter. For our own part, we should be 
well content if the great principle of the sanctity of Treaties 
were recognized as a part of international law by the 
Allies and America; and the Governments may, after all, 
have to be satisfied with that. Such a declaration by the 
Allies and by America would be a long step towards an 
enduring Peace. Indeed, if the British nation and the 
American nation together were to announce that Treaties 
must no longer be regarded as “ scraps of paper,”’ we should 
open a new era for this suffering world. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND WASTE. 


rQ\HE compelling argument for the Ministry of Ways and 
Communications Bill, which was explained by Sir 

Eric Geddes in a remarkable speech on Monday, is that 
no one can suggest a practicable alternative. We are all for 
private enterprise where it is manifestly efficient and 
successful. Experience has taught us, as we have said 
elsewhere in regard to the proposed nationalization of 
the coal-mines, to distrust State management. We 
have seen during the war how extra vagant and wrong- 
Leaded Government officials can be when they meddle 
with industries which they do not understand. Neverthe- 
less, if we put aside these general considerations, and ask 
ourselves bluntly whether the railways can revert to their 
former condition as private undertakings, we are bound to 
answer that they cannot. The railways, as Sir Eric 
Geddes told the House, are being run at a loss of nearly 
£100,000,000 a year. The taxpayer is meeting that enor- 
mous deficit. The shareholders receive the average 
dividends of about 4 per cent. which they had before the 
war, while the railwaymen have had an increase of wages 
far exceeding the total revenue of the railways in 1914, and 
are still unsatisfied. The outlook for the companies as 
private undertakings is therefore absolutely hopeless. If 
they doubled their rates, they could not make ends meet ; 
but any increase of railway rates, which are already too 
high, is virtually impossible. Wages cannot be reduced ; 
coal and all materials are dear, and will not be cheaper 
fora long time to come. The only prospect of reducing the 
deficit lies in drastic reorganization. This implies unified 
control, and as it is unthinkable that the control of a 
Railway Trust could be left in the hands of a few private 
persons, there is nothing for it but unified control in the 
hands of the Government. The task is too big for a mere 
branch of the Board of Trade, which has never shown much 
interest in railway questions. A separate Ministry to deal 
with the railways is clearly desirable. But, having reached 
this point, we may go a step farther and consider whether 
the new Minister should not also control the roads and the 
canals, which supplement the railways, and the docks, 
which feed and are fed by the railways, the roads, and the 
canals—whether, in fact, he should not take all transport- 
ation for his province. On the whole, we think he should. 
Transportation in the sense of ““ means of conveyance ” 
is, as Sir Eric Geddes said, a term which we have borrowed 
from America. But, like America, we have failed so far 
to grasp its full significance. We have no transportation 
poliey ; we have no one who is responsible for framing 
such a policy. We have emerged from the war with 
bankrupt railways, bankrupt canals, docks and harbours 
which can only continue to pay a modest interest on 
capital by increasing their dues, and roads which have 
deteriorated greatly and require costly repairs and im- 
provements. It is not the business of any Department 
to grapple with this problem, although the welfare of the 
nation depends to a large extent upon its communications. 
In such circumstances the creation of a new Ministry 
which will deal with transportation as a whole must be 
productive of benefit. We are particularly impressed 
with the possibilities of the railways under unified control. 
It is admitted that the system existing before the war 
was wasteful to a degree. It has been said, perhaps with 
some amount of exaggeration, that every truck was standing 
idle for ninety-eight days out of every hundred. At any 
rate the seven hundred thousand trucks belonging to 
private traders, and forming half of the total number in 
the country, spent much of their time on the sidings, 
where they were used as storehouses, or were hauled 
empty for long journeys because they might not be used 
for ordinary merchandise. This is one example of the 
kind of waste which went on. Again, the competition 
between the railways for traffic, and especially for long- 
distance traffic, led to such abuses as that mentioned 
by Sir Eric Geddes, under which “goods for Northern 
markets were deliberately influenced to a Southern port 
in order to get the haul over the railway,’ though the 
xoods might have been landed close to their destination. 
The railways, that is to say, were doing much unnecessary 
work in order to earn revenue, but the trader and the 
consumer were suffering. Different companies, again, 
used different types of brake, so that trucks passing from 





one line to another had to be fitted with dual brakes 
A standard pattern of brake for the whole country would 
have saved this additional expenditure, but it was no 
one’s duty to impose it on the rival companies. At the 
terminals owned by Dock and Harbour Boards the railway 
companies might complain of insufficient accommodation 
for their traffic, but they could not insist on improvements. 
Sir Eric Geddes suggested that this was one reason why 
the larger wagon used in America had not been adopted 
in Great Britain. We need not labour the point. It is 
evident that, given an efficient and experienced staff, the 
railways might be managed more economically under 
unified control than they are at present. If electric 
traction, operated from central supply stations, were 
introduced on the main lines, it is conceivable that the 
working expenses might be reduced. Sir Eric Geddes, 
who himself adopted electric traction with much success 
on the North-Eastern Railway’s Tyneside branches and 
sold the surplus power to the local works, suggested that 
the plan might be tried in other districts. It is certainly 
a reason for placing electric-power stations under the control 
of the Ministry, and it offers a prospect of reducing the 
consumption of coal. “ We are not rich now,” said the 
Minister, “we are poor.” That is a fact which many 
people have yet to realize. We can no longer afford to be 
wasteful in our railway management or elsewhere. 

For our part, we think that the future lies even more 
with the road than with the railway. The tremendous 
potentiality of the motor-lorry has been revealed to those 
who served in France, but is still imperfectly appreciated 
in this country. Most people have read of the reinforce- 
ments which reached General Maunoury in taxicabs 
during the critical early days of September, 1914. But 
it was the motor-lorry that saved Verdun in the spring of 
1916. When the Paris-Verdun railway was interrupted 
by the enemy’s fire, the French organized an endless chain 
of motor-lorries taking reinforcements, munitions, and 
stores to the hard-pressed defenders of the ridges. One 
lorry followed another at an interval of a few yards, and 
the procession was maintained day and night till the 
engineers had had time to build new railways. It was a 
striking revelation of what the motor-lorry could do on a 
tolerably good road. We need hardly add that the motor- 
lorry has beén an invaluable adjunct to our Army Service 
Corps, and that without it the war could scarcely have been 
carried on by either side, as the troops would have starved 
and the guns would have stood idle for lack of shells. 
The task of the immediate future is to adapt the motor- 
lorry to the needs of peace. We are glad to see that 
Sir Eric Geddes, dismissing with contempt the light 
railways of the old type and the little Decauville railways 
which have been much used in the fighting zone, declared 
that we must look to the development of motor traction 
for our agricultural areas. The War Office owns vast 
numbers of motor-lorries which might be employed to 
good purpose in the country districts. If the farmer 
could send his produce to market by a regular motor- 
lorry service, he could afford to sell it more cheaply and the 
townsfolk would benefit. But the widespread use of 
motor-lorries would necessitate a reconstruction and 
widening of many main roads and the improvement of 
many secondary roads. It is difficult to see how the 
Local Authorities could meet the cost without receiving 
larger State grants, and this must mean an increased 
measure of State control. Still, Sir Eric Geddes, if he is 
prudent, will endeavour to find a middle way between 
undue centralization and the very large measure of freedom 
which the county Highway Authorities enjoy. It is 
well to encourage those County Councils which take a 
pride in their good roads. Local management under 
central supervision is the principle to aim at, if we are in 
the near future to have, as we ought to have, a really 
good system of roads comparable with those of France. 








A LONG ARM THROUGH THE WILDERNESS. 
LECTURE full of interest was read on February 12th at 
the Central Asian Society by Lieutenant-Colonel Webb 
Ware, C.IE., F.R.G.S., F.S.A., on ‘* The Nushki Railway and 
Some of the Problems with which it Deals.” The lecturer, a 
distinguished officer of the Indian Political Service, has had the 
advantage of constant employment for twenty years in the 
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peculiar tract of country with which his lecture deals. In or 
about 1896 Colonel (then Lieutenant) Webb Ware was placed 
on special duty for the exploration and development of the 
ancient trade route between South-Eastern Persia and Northern 
India, which is now generally known as the Seistan trade route. 
The route dates from prehistoric times when Seistan, as its 
buried remains show, was a fertile tract supporting a large 
population. The old route, traces of which still exist, with 
buildings, beacon towers, and other accessories of ancient travel, 
was used by Alexander the Great for the transport from India 
of one of his armies, while others were withdrawn by the Persian 
Gulf and by its coast-line. Colonel Webb Ware, in dealing with 
the country traversed by the route, possesses an experience and 
authority which, in the days of rapid transfers of officers in the 
Indian services from one sphere of duty and locality to another, 
are as welcome as they are rare. 

For the proper understanding of the problems of the lecture a 
study of the published maps of Northern India, Southern Persia, 
and Afghanistan is essential. We are dealing with great dis- 
tances ; and distance, coupled with the unusual features, climatic 
and physical, of the regions under notice, is the main factor in 
the problems of the future. If we take, as we conveniently may, 
the Arabian sea coast-line and the eastern coast of the Persian 
Gulf as the basis of our examination, we can readily arrive at 
some measure of grasp of the problems involved. It was from 
the Mesopotamian region and the head of the Persian Gulf 
that the Baluch tribes, now settled in Northern India, had their 
first known origin. Thence they were driven out and passed 
over the Persian coast littoral and hinterlands to the tracts 
which they inhabit at the present time. 

The Nushki Railway, the subject of the lecture, is a branch 
line. It takes off from the main line of the North-Western 
State Railway in India which connects Karachi Harbour with 
the great military depot at Quetta. This it leaves at a point 
a little south of Quetta. The Nushki branch is a short one, 
sixty miles or thereabouts. It descends the hills between the 
Quetta uplands and the plain below, the fall exceeding two 
thousand feet. Nushki, which lies to the south-west of Quetta, 
is the Indian gate of the trade route which runs thence, due 
west, for upwards of four hundred miles within British limits 
until the Persian border is reached. Nushki is thus in close 
rail connexion with Quetta, and easy, though distant (Quetta to 
Karachi, circa four hundred and fifty miles), rail communication 
with Karachi and the sea. With the rest of India rail communi- 
cation lies over the Indus bridges. The Nushki branch was 
constructed in 1903-4 in the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon. Its 
commercial object was the further development of the trade 
route. Goods carried over this passed, camel borne, up the 
hills to Quetta. The road was exceedingly steep and difficult, 
and the rigour of the climate very injurious to the animals. 
The removal of these obstacles was essential if a land trade 
between South-Eastern Persia, South-West Afghanistan, and 
Northern India was to be seriously encouraged. 


At Nushki, then, the lecturer's trade route now begins. It is 
satisfactory to note that the value of the trade carried over it 
has risen since the opening of the railway from six lakhs of rupees 
to sixty lakhs (roundly, half-a-million sterling). Rates are low, 
and special facilities are given to merchants who use the route. 
From 1904 to 1916 the extension of the railway line beyond 
Nushki remained in abeyance. The country from Nushki 
westwards towards the Persian border is an immense desolate 
tract with little to commend it save a fairly flat surface. It is 
without trees, towns, villages, and even wholesome water. It 
is exposed to burning heat in summer, swept by hot winds 
and dense sand-storms. The winter storms are cold and bitter, 
and apt to render travel by road impossible. On the northern 
side the Afghan border flanks the route throughout its 
length. Little is known of the country within it. To the 
south lies Baluchistan country, largely desert and quite unde- 
veloped. At Robat, four hundred miles from Nushki, the 
point is reached where the British, Afghan, and Persian borders 
join hands. One hundred miles to the north-west of Robat 
lies Nasratabad, the chief town and headquarters of Persian 
Seistan and the seat of a British Consulate. 

In the course of the war the extension of the railway from 
Nushki to Robat became a question of prime importance. 
German agents, as well as Turkish forces in the north, entered 
Persia and penetrated to the regions with which we are dealing 
As many as seven of the branches of the Imperial Bank of Persia 





were closed, as the towns were seized by forces under German 
agents, by whom a heavy campaign of propaganda was opened 
and carried into Afghanistan. The history of this period hag 
yet to be published. A British force, however, was sent into 
South-Eastern Persia from the Persian Gulf, and cleared the 
country of German agents as far as Kerman, and probably 
beyond it. In 1916 the extension of the railway from Nushki 
to Robat was commenced. It was completed in 1918. The 
despatch of troops to that point was thus immensely facilitated, 
Robat has since formed an important railhead whence Indian 
forces can be despatched north to distant Meshed (six hundved 
and fifty miles), and to places beyond it which are outsid> 
the scope of this article. 





Thus the lecturer has had the satisfaction of seeing the attain- 
ment of the object for which he has laboured so long and under. 
gone so much. The physical difficulties of the Seistan trade 
route have been conquered. The days of long weary marches 
are done. The whistle and smoke of the engine have succecd«d 
the camel bells and dust of the caravans. The statesmanship 
that projected the Nushki extension is justified by results, 
Grave dangers have been averted, and a valuable strategical 
point effectively occupied at Robat. An immense tract oi 
border country has been brought into touch with the civilizing 
influence of the railway. The achievement is a great one, and 
the lecturer's share in it evokes our unstinted admiration. 


What are the problems of the Nushki Railway at present ? 
One would say rather of the Robat Railway, for Robat is now 
the outer railway gate. They may be simply stated. Should 
the line remain as it is, with Robat for the terminal ? Should 
it be extended ? If so, in what directions and to what points ? 
As to the first of these questions, it may be said at once that, 
as a commercial project, the line has yet to prove its value. 
The trade of the desolate country through which it passes is 
growing, it is true; but it is still insignificant. The earnings 
of the line can bear no relation to the cost of construction and 
of maintenance. There are possibilities of the discovery of 
minerals, salt in particular, in the country which the line serves 
or approaches. But while the line remains as it is no cor- 
siderable growth of commercial traffic appears likely for some 
time to come. 


Should the line from Robat be extended ? Here two courses 
are open. The first is a continuation of the line to the south 
to a point on the Persian Gulf coast, probably Charbar: the 
second an extension to the north in the Meshed direction. In 
both cases the line would lie in Persian territory, and the Persian 
Government would have to be taken into partnership. Afghan 
territory might be touched or approached in the latter case, 
and Afghan hostility to any railway has hitherto proved in- 
vincible. But, apart from delicate international questions, it 
may be pointed out that a southern extension to a petty roac- 
stead on a barren coast has little to commend it. The country 
to be traversed is rough, hilly, and unproductive ; the distance 
(probably four hundred and fifty miles) immense; and the 
climate similar to that of the long stretch between Robat and 
Nushki. Moreover, such an extension would necessarily deflect 
traffic from the costly line which has been already built. Sea 
transport from a gulf roadstead would be far cheaper for goods 
sent to or coming from Europe and Western India than the long 
land journey vid Robat, Nushki, and Karachi. A southera 
extension from Robat can well wait. 


As to a northern extension, the political advantages of rail 
connexion between Robat and Meshed are obvious: the distance, 
immense (six hundred and fifty miles). The first 
section would lie between Robat and Nasratabad in Seistan. 
There is much to be said for this portion of the project: the 
capacity for development by scientific irrigation of the great 
lacustrine of Seistan undoubted. 
production of grain in this one large oasis in a barren and dry 
land would prove an untold blessing to its people and thei 


however, is 





basin is The multiplied 


Governments. Of this extension we are strongly in favour, 
and would express the hope that any difficulties which may 
An_ object- 
lesson, in the shape of a personal visit to one or more of the 
great canal colonies of Northern India by representatives of 
the and 
should, we think, remove doubts and misunderstandings, and 


delay its progress will not be insurmountable. 


Persian Afghan Governments, is a method which 


tend to restore Seistan to a condition which it once enjoyed, 
and may yet enjoy again. As to a further northward extensiors 
it may Le noted that, until Meshed is approached, the country 
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traversed is far from fertile, and only two towris of any im- 
portance, Kain and Tarbat-i-Haidari, are to be met with on 


the way. 





ADVENTURES IN EDUCATION. 

FYNHE armistice was signed and the fighting over, end word 
| came from the powers that be that recreation end 
education were to be the order of the day. Recreation explains 
itself; education was enjoined upon us partly as a means of 
diversion in circumstances where there was no work to do 
end little to be had in the way of amusement, and partly as a 
definite aid to men in their return to civil life, so that they 
might recover their lost skill and recapture their old methods of 
The whole affair was to be voluntary, for you cannot 
rown man against his will. 


thought. 
educate 

The problem had unusual aspects in our case. 
Tunnelling Company, consisting almost entirely of miners, 
with a sprinkling of R.E. tradesmen, carpenters, fitters, black- 
smiths, and so forth—men, that is, accustomed to think, and 
all skilled, but full of an intense conservatism, end apt to be 
distrustful of any scheme proposed to them. These traits 
oppeared as soon as education was suggested. The miners 
had all the skill they required for their profession, and had 
kept it going during the war; they were all going back to be 
miners, and had no desire to learn anything else; they could, 
with two or three exceptions, read and write, and they did not 
feel the need of intellectual interests outside their work. Con- 
sequently two sections rejected the scheme entirely, while the 
two others, thanks to the persuasive eloquence of their com- 


ag 


ag 


We were a 


manders, contributed a few members to a class on elementary | 


coal-mining which would help them to qualify as ‘‘ deputies ” 
or “ firemen,” end thus better their position in the pits. For 
the rest of the scheme they had no use. 

There remained the Headquarters Section, who were not 
miners at all. Considerable trouble was taken to put the scheme 
attractively before them, but even so the response was very 
slight, either from apathy, because it was too much trouble, 
or because they honestly could not see how education outside 
their own particular sphere of work would give them profit 

In short, the commercial view of education was 
Of the pleasure of learning and knowing there 


or pleasure. 
universal. 


was no idea, nor could they grasp the fact that they might | ~ - ; ; 
| strives solely after superlatives and “ brightness 


become better carpenters or fitters if they could read a book 
with intelligence, or express their thoughts clearly in writing. 
They had their technical skill, and were content to kcep that 
as their sole asset. 

In the upshot, we learnt that all miners were to be recalled 
for service in the mines almost at once, and in consequence 
the only class formed was a French class of seven men. It 
included one miner, two blacksmiths, a painter, and three 
joiners, and their motive for attending was frankly utilitarian ; 
they opined that there would be a deal of work to be done in 








France after Peace was signed, and that a knowledge of French | 


would help them to get some of it. 
of this class are interesting and worth description. 

To begin with, they were desperately keen. The purest 
scholarly zeal could not have produced more industry and 
dogged perseverance than these men showed. For a long time 
their visible progress was nil, their difficulties hourly increasing ; 
but they never missed a class, nor failed to pay the most 
scrupulous attention. ‘There were no books, partly owing to a 
general shortage of them, and partly owing to our repeatedly 
changing from one corps to another, and being “ nobody's 
children.” The method adopted, therefore, was to hold an 
hour’s class every two or three days, to demonstrate on the 
blackboard and viva voce during that time, end subsequently 
to issue sheets from the Company typewriter, embodying the 
results of the previous hour’s teaching, and providing exercises 
based upon it. Thus we wrote our grammar as we went along, 
to suit ourselves. 

The question that will be asked is: “* What method did you 


The progress and methods | 


use ?”’—an importent question because, if half our educational | 
promises are fulfilled, we shall soon have to educate hundreds | 


of boys and older men of a precisely similar type of mind to that 
of this French class. 
but regarded the French language as a citadel to be approached, 
now on this side, now on that, first by bombardment, then 


by mine, then by storm, as opportunity presented itself. There 
: , : PI i 


The answer is, that we followed no system, | 


was no question of adhering to a fixed system, because we | 


never knew where we should stick next; points which to a 


child of ten would be easy required with us an hour's explanation, 
and when we ought to have been advancing we had often to 
go back and revise. Our only rule was: 3egin with the 
elements, and go ahead if you can.” 

The class had to face difficulties innumerable. Chief of these 
was a weak memory. Infantry officers who have tried to 
teach men how to pass a verbal message will know what I mean, 
and sympathize. The product of our Board-school education 
seems to have no power of noticing detail, much less of grasping 
it: “we” and “ you” are much the same; “ of” and “to” 
are scarcely different. This is so even in their own profession 
of soldiering or carpentering ; much more then in the matter 
of French grammar, where ideas and details are utterly strange. 
Consequently no advance could ever be regarded as certain ; 
we spent two hours on pronunciation, and there are still some 
of us who will pronounce dne as “ an.’ At one time we wers 
fairly proficient in the present tense of avoir; but if we ers 
suddenly asked the French for “‘ you have,” we are apt to say 
nous It is this fact which prohibits the use of such 
systems as the Berlitz or that of Mr. Alge; fascinating as they 
are, and great as are the results which the 
postulate memory, quickness of perception, and an instinctis 
knowledge of the structure of language, which we simply do 
not possess. There is no point of contact between us and the 
French language whatever. the 
participle of donner, but that to us is no reason why parlant 
should be the present participle of parler. Nor is it clear why 
“He gave the man the boy’s flag” should mean, and have 
to be translated, ““ He gave the flag of the boy to the man.” 
It is no good trying to advance by simple French questions 
and answers; for when we have learnt with great difficulty 
that the French for ‘* Where is Paul ?”’ is Ox est Paul ? we ore 
not appreciably nearer to knowing the French for ‘** Where is 
Henry ?” 

To put it shortly, after we have got over the memory difficulty, 
there is the fact that we are learning English as well as French. 
English grammar is not of a kind that forces itself on the atten- 
tion. Loose speaking and loose writing ere the rule rather 
than the exception, whereas in France the most ordinary person 
will correct you if you give a noun its wrong gender, and will 
speak correctly even if he cannot write. We are so accustomed 
to a journalism which in its worst and most common examples 
’ that wo 

nicaning 


sommes, 


y produce, they 


Donnant meyv be present 


the 
French beinz 


have lost our sense of in 
of words end in the construction of sentences. 
nothing if not precise, this lost sense has to be recovered in 
learning it, and because, in our particular case, we have no 
grammatical sense whatever, the only way for us to learn French 
is to begin with the grammar. It is dull, but we have keenness 
to cope with that. The easier and more picturesque methods 
will, we hope, come later, if we are not demobilized first ; but 
in the meantime there is nothing for it but solid slogging with 
pick and shovel. R. H. 


precision, both 








TO THE EDITOR. 
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LETTERS 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs cre 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.} os 

THE COAL INDUSTRY. 
[To tHe Eprtror or tHe “ Specrator.'’] 
Sir,—I beg to suggest a scheme for fair dealing between the 


colliery employer, the colliery worker, and the public (the 
State). There must fixed determination honestly to 
remove from the relationship between employer and emp! | 


be a 


the root cause of the trouble, which is suspicion and mistr 
Want of confidence is the cause of all the troubles between 


Capital and Labour. The problem is how to remove it 





This industry of winning coal must in the future be car l 
on in a threefold honest partnership between tl wh \ 
the capital, those who provide the labour, and the general 
public (the State). Each is dependent upon the other. Ca l 
is only entitled as such first of all to its interest, wl is 
something higher than State Bonds or Consols Labour 
ground skilled or unskilled) is entitled first ill to a . 
wage—a higher one than a surfa worket Tl Sta 3 
entitled to its separate share for services rendered 

How are these three shares to 1 Appol ned fa y \ 
first sight this seems almost too difficult a problem for so " 
I do not think it is. There are, of course, ¢ er wl : 
money, and plenty of it, but which the country neve: 3 
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cannot afford to abandon. There are the collieries which 
simply exist, and are only carried on in hope like the first- 
named, Then there are collieries which do make money, and 
some of them make plenty! It is not always due to bad 
management either that some collieries lose money. There is no 
industry I know of which lends itself better to a pooling 
scheme than that of mining for coal—first, because the coal 
itself should originally have been kept in the State’s own 
possession, and secondly, because of the natural difficulties 
which abound in most of the coalfields. I would here say that 
it is not fair to leave to private enterprise the winning of these 
difficult seams of coal, 

I cannot see any other fair way than by pooling the results 
of all the coalfields—good, bad, and indifferent. But all are now 
necessary. If there be any other way than that of nationaliza- 
tion, I would try it, for individual effort has made the country 
what it is to-day. (1) Management.—This would be a joint 
affair by arrangement of all three parties (the responsibility of 
the mine always resting upon the shoulders of the mine 
manager). (2) Finances.—Before striking the final balance of 
the working of the mine, the agreed interest on the capital 
invested shall be charged. There shall also be charged the 
salary of the proprietor or directors, and a proper Depreciation 
and Sinking Fund for the redemption of the capital. Then the 
balance debtor or creditor shall be carried to the Pool Fund. 
No taxation or local rates shall, however, be charged. This 
is explained later. 

Now comes the division of the net balance of the Pool Fund, 
after providing, of course, for the expenses of the Pool Fund 
management, I suggest that this be divided into three equal 
parts—for Capital, Labour, and the State. The capital of each 
individual colliery takes its proportionate share of the third part 
of the Pool Fund—after Government audit of the accounts. 
Labour takes the same amount as Capital and the State propor- 
tionately to its labour bill, which is divided proportionately to 
the amount earned by each person employed, Thus no man in 
whatever coalfield he may be employed receives a greater pro- 
portionate share than the man in any other coalfield. The State 
takes its third share for taxation—Imperial and local. (Both 
Imperial and local taxation should be collected from the same 
office, to the financial advantage of all, as also should Work- 
men’s Compensation, Health and Unemployment Insurances.) 

Observations.—The representatives of Labour on the manage- 
ment would require to have some standard of qualification, 
and need not necessarily be selected from the persons employed 
at the mine. A district body on the coalfield might take the 
part. The representatives of the State would be appointed by 
the State. Two parties out of three would decide any point on 
a vote. No new capital could be introduced, and no item of 
capital expenditure could be incurred, without the concurrence 
of a Central Body consisting of the representatives of all three 
parties. This new Central Body would be in continuous session. 
Numberless advantages could accrue in purchases and in sales. 
The Central Body would fix the selling prices everywhere. No 
Home Office Inspectorate would be needed. The Board of 
Trade would have its special Department for the coal industry. 
The Head or Chief Inspector should not be a mere theorist, 
but really practical. The housing of all colliery employees 
would be in the care of the Central Body. Any of the Miners’ 
Federation officials, as also those colliery officials not required, 
would be pensioned off. The by-products industry must not be 
included in colliery management. There should be a minimum 
seale of wages according to a standard of cost of living, and 
beyond this a rise and fall according to the Index figure pub- 
lished in the Board of Trade Gazette, to be fixed quarterly. 

The result of this scheme would be that “ slackers ’’ would 
cease to exist. The workers would not allow it. The statement 
is often made by colliery-owners (and rightly so) that if the 
workers share in the profits they should share in the losses, 
This scheme alters all that. The pooling scheme provides for 
the losing collieries being assisted by the paying collieries. 
Many details will, of course, require to be worked out, but when 
the three parties meet, each imbued with the idea of absolutely 
fair play, these would be arranged all right.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT. 





THE MINER’S OCCUPATION. 

(To THE oF THE ‘‘ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Seeing that you have always kindly allowed me the privi- 
lege of a hearing in your valuable columns, I venture to give 
you the truth about our colliers in relation to the question as 
to whether the lives they live are particularly dangerous. 
When I was a student at the Duke of Norfolk’s Mennery 
Colliery at Sheffield in 1876, and was at that time one of those 
who volunteered their services after the great Swaithe main 
jlosion near Barnsley, then most certainly the collier’s life 
Since tnen, having been one of the 
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was a most dangerous one. 








| on the appearance of 4 Poor Man’s House, that its author 


Government Inspectors of Mines, and having visited most of 
our colliery districts, having worked underground as a miner 
and been at very many accidents and explosions, I can safely 
assert that the risk to life has steadily and very rapidly 
diminished, and that at the present day the risk is far, far 
smaller than in very many other trades and professions, 
amounting to at most two or three per thousand, sometimes 
less. The colliers in our best districts live underground under 
healthy conditions, good lighting, generally electric, in all the 
main ways, good sanitary arrangements, and when they come 
to the surface, good housing and washing arrangements, 
though perhaps these last might be improved on, and a leaf 
taken from the Belgian, German, and French coalfields, where 
the colliers are obliged to take a daily hot bath, and are given 
a change of clothes. It is therefore hypocritical nonsense to 
claim that the collier is badly treated and subject to great 
risks to health and life. I deny it absolutely, and can prove 
it to any Commission after over forty years’ underground 
experience.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epaar P, Rarusonp, Mem. Inst. Min. and Met., 
Late Chief Government Inspector of Mines, Transvaal! 





HOUSING IN SCOTLAND. 
(To rue Epitor or Tue “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—For the last fortnight the pages of the newspapers have 
been full of the statements made to the Commission inquiring 
into the demands of the men employed in the collieries of this 
country. A large part of the statements made by the men’s 
representatives related to the bad condition of their housing 


; accommodation, including overcrowding, especially in Scotland. 


Now I am not in any way interested in collieries in Scotland, 
but I am a Scottish landowner, and thoroughly familiar with 
the housing question in both the colliery and rural districts of 
that country. I fail to see what the housing question has really 
to do with the demands at present put forward by the miners. 
Their demands are threefold—first, that there should be an 
advance of thirty per cent. in their standard rate of wage; 
second, that their maximum hours ef working should by law 
be reduced from eight to six; and third, that the collieries of 
this country should be nationalized. What these have to do 
with housing I fail to see. I do not say for a moment that 
even the bulk of miners’ either in Scotland 
Wales, are such as I should consider suitable; but assuming 
that all their three demands were granted, we should not be 
any nearer an improvement in their housing condition. 
There are many cases, no doubt, where overcrowding lias 
taken place, but the fault there rests with the Local Authority, 
who ought to have taken steps to prevent it; and my experi- 
ence both as a proprietor and a member of a Local Authority 
is that overcrowding is one of the most difficult things possible 
to prevent in working-class houses. Some six years ago | 
restored and improved a pair of cottages in an agricultural 
district; they each consisted of a large kitchen, one large bed 
room, a scullery, and a pantry—the usual accommodation 
provided in the rural districts in Scotland. The Loca! 
Authority asked to be allowed to rent one of these cottages for 
the use of a roadman, and [ let it to them for that purpose 
He was a married man but had no family; the house was, 
therefore, sufficiently large for his requirements. Calling at 
the house some six months afterwards, I was astonished to tind 
that the roadman and his wife were living in the kitchen and 
had taken a lodger, who occupied the bedroom and hud his 
meals with them in the kitchen. 2 at 


houses, or 


I was exceedingly annoye: 
this, but powerless to do anything, as the roadman was not 
my tenant, but that of the County Council, who had taken the 


| cottage on a lease from me. 


Now it would be quite as just to hold me responsible for 
that case as to hold the colliery proprietors of Scotland respon- 
sible for the overcrowding in colliery villages. That over- 
crowding is due to the habits of the people themselves, and in 
most cases to the desire on the part of the woman of the house 
to obtain more money than her husband is prepared to give her 
out of his wages; and were you to increase the wages of the 


| men tenfold, in all probability it would have no appreciable 
| ° 
| effect on the cases of overcrowding. 


My experience is that in 
the rural districts workmen are keen to own their own houses, 
but in the colliery districts it is not so. The collier does not 
wish to own his house. And while I agree that it is desirable 
that a better and healthier type of house should be provided 
for the men to live in, there is no connexion whatever between 
that and their present demands.—I am, Sir, &., J 





LATE MR. STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 
(To THe Epiror or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’] 

Str,—The Spectator was, I think, among the first to recognize, 
Mr 
Stephen Reynolds, had struck a new note in literature. Not 
only had he something new to say, in describing from the 


THE 
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inside the life and the point of view of a fisherman’s family, 
but he had handled his characters with true insight and 
sympathy, and in fresh and attractive literary form. The 
book was thus a contribution not only to literature but to 
sociology. When therefore Reynolds, still in the prime of 
life. waa struck down by pneumonia a few weeks ago one natur- 
ally looked in the columns of the Spectator for some reference 
to his early death, and some appreciation of the unique work 
had done both as a writer and as a pioneer in improving 
As no such reference 


he 
the condition of the longshore fisherman. 


has appeared, I ask to be allowed to say » few words about him. 

My own acquaintance with him dates from the time when, in 
1910, he approached our firm in regard to the publication of 
his second study fisher-folk—Alongshore—and as I had 
already delighted in A Poor Man’s House (transferred to us in 
His person- 


of 


the same year) we soon became intimate friends. 
ality was singularly attractive, and his talk vigorous and racy. 
fas might not always agree with his views on social questions, 
but one felt that they were genuinely held, and inspired by an 
earnest desire to promote better relations between the classes. 
His decision, after a peri “ul of probation, to throw in his lot 
with a working-class family was due to the feeling that only 
in this way could he come to understand their point of view, 
and then, by his skill as a writer, interpret it to others. The 
two books I | and the later collection of stories, 
published under the title How ’Twas, were written with this 
hit the but he used the 
results of his observation as it were objectively. In his later 
book, Seems So: a Working Class View of Politics, he went a 


ave named, 


4im, and decidedly mark; in them 


step further, and actually associated his colleagues, Bob and 
Tom Woolley, in the work. The book, as explained in the 
Preface, was hammered out between them in many a long talk; 
and though the pen was his, the thoughts were mainly those of 
the fishermen, Both in manuscript and proof it underwent 
their revision, and, rightly regarding it as largely their own 
handiwork, they took a natural pride in seeing their names on 
the title-page. The frontispiece, which shows the tltree authors 
grouped around a boat on Sidmouth beach, adds a human touch 
to a literary document of unique value. 

It to Sidmouth to 
Reynolds in his self-chosen surroundings, and to make friends 
with these admirable specimens of the stock from which the 
British Navy has for generations past drawn its finest recruits. 


was my privilege on several visits see 


I saw something too of the practical work he was doing for the 


fishermen both in ensuring them, by co-operative methods, a 
better return for their arduous toil, and in enlarging their 
harvest by the introduction of motors, which enabled them to 
go further afield and made them less dependent on tide and 
weather. A day spent in his company after he had become a 
Fisheries Inspector gave me an opportunity of seeing how much 
his keen interest in their welfare was appreciated by the men 
at other Devon fishing-ports which we visited in his car. Of 


his wider sphere of activity during the war, and the invaluable 


work he had already done for the fishing industry in Devon 
and Cornwall, a full account was given in the Literary Supple- 
ment of the Times the week after his death by his chief, Mr. Cecil 


Harmsworth, who also paid a warm tribute to his personal 


character. One may hope that the work he did so much to 


initiate will still be carried on, but it will be hard indeed to 
replace the eager devotion, the insight and sympathy, which 
inspired his labours. The death of such a man just at this 
moment, when men with these very qualities are so sorely 
needed to deal in the right spirit with urgent industrial 
problems, is a grave loss to the nation at large.—I am, Sir, &e., 
GrorGe A, MacmILian, 

[Seems So, as we are glad to remind our readers, first appeared 

as a series of articles in the Spectator in 1909.—Ep. Spectator.) 


NATIONAL HEALTH. 
(To tHe Eprror oF THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Siz,—In the Spectator for March 1st your contributor “§.,” 
In al ‘National Health,” in criticizing some of my 
If you will permit 
me I will briefly describe some of them, as they may be of valu: 
at present, seeing that the State is about to legislate in the 
interests of the health of the people. As this legislation will 
invelve an interference with the practice of medicine, it is 
desirable that the public should clearly realize the objects of 
such It taken for granted that medical 
so complete that it will enable wise laws to be 
however, the matter is very carefully considered 
doubts will as to whether we possess the 
knowledge essential to wise legislation. 


article on 
views, does not correctly represent them. 


legislation. is 


knowledge is 
nacted. If, 
erious arise 

To get a clear grasp of the subject it is necessary to realize 
exactly what is the aim of such legislation. It is, shortly, the 
prevention and of disease. To prevent disease it is 


cure a 


necessary to know the conditions which favour its occurrence. ! physical sign. 











To cure disease it is necessary to detect the symptoms it pro- 
duces, and to know the course it wil) pursue after it 
entered the body, and to recognize it before it has damaged 
the tissues of the body. 

For the sake of simplicity disease may be represented as 
occurring in four stages: First, the Predisposing Stage—that 
is, the stage in which the individual is free from disease, but 
liable to be attacked either from some inherent weakness .r 
from an outside source. Second, the Early Stage—when the 
disease has entered his system, but has not produced any per- 
ceptible alteration of tissue, when the signs the disease produces 
are mainly subjective. This is also the curable stage. Third, 
the Advanced Stage—when the disease has progressed so far 
that it has caused destruction or modification of tissue, and 
when it is revealed by the presence of a physical sign. Fourth, 
the Final Stage- the individual has died, and when tha 
tissues are subjected to a post-mortem examination. 

What the State has in view is to legislate for the prevention 
of disease, and for the detection and treatment of the early 
stage, so as to prevent the o of the third stage. 
the past legislation has been mainly concerned with preventive 
medicine, and, by putting into effect sensible hygienic laws, a 
certain amount of good has been done. But 
large field untouched, as these laws of hygiene have little or 
no effect upon the majority of the diseases that impair 
health of the community. It may be taken for granted thar, 
until it is known where a danger lies, precautions for its avoi'l- 
ance will be haphazard and ineffectual. If not know 
where the danger from disease lies, it is not possible to tahe 
the best steps for its prevention. 

When we inquire into the present knowledge of disease it 
will be found that the first two stages of disease for which 
legislation is intended are, to all intents and purposes, un- 
known. We do not know the predisposing causes of disease, 
nor the early symptoms of the vast majority of 
that impair the health of the community. 
because a conception of medicine which takes a restricted view 
of disease has become predominant all the world over, and ha3 
concentrated attention on the later stages of disease. 

I have visited schools of medicine and research institutes in 


has 


when 


currence In 


there remains a 


the 


we do 


the diseases 


This has come about 


many countries. I have been shown magnificently equipped 
pathological institutes for the examination of the tissues after 
the patient has died. I have seen research institutes where 
the behaviour of microbes was studied when cultivated in 
nutrient media and in guinea-pigs. I have seen elaborate 
methods of research attached to the wards of hospitals for the 
study of the diseases in patients after the tissues have been 
damaged, but in no place have I found any attempt made to 


investigate diseases before the tissues were damaged or when 
a microbe had gained entrance into the human body. 
Th 


pitals the early stage of disease is seen 


In hos- 


in out-patient cepart- 





ments, and here, as a rule, no attempt is made to carry on 
investigation. 

Disease is only revealed to us by the presence of syimptoins. 
On its earliest invasion of the human body rarely manifests 
itself by any definite physi sign. That only « es after the 
tissues have been damaged At this stage disease kes its 
presence known by some disagreeable sensation, and the patient 
recognizes that all is not well with him. These ons are 
supposed to be too vague and indefinite, and have hitherto 
received scant attention. As a matter of fact a physician 
were suitably educated, he would find that a g many of 
these sensations give a very clear indication of their nature. 
It requires, however, a long training and experience 
before a physician is able to recognize them. We have then 
this curious situation, that when a disease is 1 g 
tion, and has damaged the tissues, pa ~ ken into 
the ward of the hospital and thoroughly examined by tha 
older and more skilled physicians; while on the other hand, 
when the disease is difficult to detect, and requires men of 
great experience to detect it, when the disease has not yet 


is at its best, 


st experienced 


damaged the tissues, and when the hope of cure 


the patients are placed under the care of the lea 








and youngest member of the staff. 

Your contributor “S.” evidently supports me re 
commended by Sir Bertrand Dawson. Considering the attitude 
of those who will influence i no doubt some such 
scheme will be carried out 1 an stitution as Sis 
Bertrand Dawson contemplates is simply an extension of the 
hospital system, in which the great bulk of the sick are to 
be treated. To give the matter a s itifia aspect groups of 
specialists are to be attached the different hospitals. The 
expectation that a body of specialists will help to advance 
medicine on the lines that will prevent and cure disease ‘> 
certain not to be realized. Practically every 5] list deals 


with disease after it has damaged the organs, and no specialist 


ever has an opportunity of seeing the patients during the pre- 


disposing stage or during the early stages when there is no 


It will thus be seen 
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a perpetuation of the old methods. It reeembles the behaviour 
of a man who discovers an escape of water in his house, and 
who contents himself with mopping up the escaped water in- 
stead of searching for the leak and soldering it up. It is 
manifest that if legislation is to concern itself with the healti: 
ef the people it must take steps to find out the source of the 
diseases which afflict a community. 

It will thus be seen that a totally new conception of the 
methods for investigation of disease is required. The methods 
that are suitable in recognizing the third and fourth stages of 
disease are totally inadequate to find out those of the first and 
second stages. It is towards the finding out of these first two 
stages that I have devoted the greater part of my time and 
research. I do not pretend to have carried the matter very fa”, 
but I have reached a stage in which I recognize the necessity 
for an investigation of this sort, and I have been able to indi- 
eate certain lines which have led to the detection and better 
understanding of the signs of disease.—I am, Sir, &c., 

New Park, St. Andrews, N.B. J. MacKenzie. 





THE AMERICAN NAVAL PROGRAMME. 
{To THe Epiror or tae “ Spectator.”’] 

Sir.—In the Spectator for January 25th Mr. H. G. Daniels 
writes on behalf of the United States Government Committee 
on Public Information, 11 Ebury Street, London, to explain 
that the Naval Estimates of the United States are part of the 
“peace movement in America,” of which we are told Mr. 
Jozephus Daniels, the United States Secretary of the Navy, 
has always been one of the chief leaders. The motive thus 
assigned for what your correspondent calls ‘the enormous 
Naval Estimates of the United States ”’ is not novel. Germany 
als», in proclaiming her ideals, built up her huge armaments, 
which challenged Britain’s position on the sea, in the interest 
of peace, of civilization, and of humanity. 

In support of his contention and to show that Mr. Josephus 
Daniels’s present Naval Programme is quite in keeping with 
his policy for the last six years, your correspondent quotes 
various passages from the Secretary’s official statements from 
1213 to 1918 inclusive. Whatever bearing these utterances 
may have on the attitude of the Secretary of the Navy towards 
peace, it will help to elucidate his position in American polities 
to call attention to two passages in his writings which are not 
quoted by your correspondent. The first of these passages 
eccurs in the Report of the Secretary of the Navy for 1917 and 
is vs follows :— 

“The program for naval expansion and new construction 
for the future, big enough to assure America ‘ incomparably 
the strongest navy in the world,’ will ca!l for liberal appropria- 
tions by Congress.” 

It will be noticed that the United States Secretary of the 
Navy puts the characteristic phrase of this passage in quotation- 
marks to indicate that he is not the author of the expression 
er of the idea. This disclaimer is explained by the Secretary 
himself in a signed article published in the American Rericw 
of Reviews for April, 1918, in which he puts the responsibility 
on President Wilson. He writes as follows :— 

“T am keenly desirous to complete the three-year program 
It will be a big step towards ‘ incomparably the strongest navy 
in the world’ which is the goal established by the President.” 
In his use of this iterated phrase, for which he definitely 
makes the President responsible, both in his official Report to 
Congress and in a popular magazine article, Mr. Josephus 
Daniels reveals the naval policy of the United States as dic- 
tated by Mr. Wilson and as set forth in the Naval Estimates. 
These utterances leave no doubt that the present Administra- 
tion has embarked on a programme the avowed purpose of 
which is to make the United States the strongest naval Power, 
whether or not a League of Nations is to be evolved from the 
Peace Conference. The “ international reduction of Naval 
Armaments” as understood by United States Government 
officials and their supporters, means a preposal whereby their 
own plans for the biggest Navy would be facilitated by the 
reuoval of competition. 

The Spectator, always a consistent advocate of harmony and 
co-operation between the English-speaking peoples, has in this 
instance sought to remove any feeling of apprehension that 
mizht he caused on either side of the Atlantic by American 
naval pretensions. Admirable as this attitude is, and much 
as we feel the desire for this assurance, it does not carry 
conviction to one who has lived in close contact with American 


political and social life, and who has had adequate opportunity 
to measure the forces that determine the course of events in 
America. To one in this position the outlook at the present 
time is mot reassuring. It is best for both peoples that the 
truth should be speken plainly and without prejudice, no 


water how unpleasant the facts that will have to be faced. 


There are some people beth in the United States and in the 








British Empire who remember that only a few years ago it 
was said by many people in England that German naval 
ambitions, in league with German ideals, presented no menace 
to the peace of the world and implied no challenge to the 
British Empire. There are some true Americans who, for very 
good reasons, would deeply deplore another mistake of that 
kind on the part of Great Britain.—I am, Sir, &c., Diox, 
Philadelphia. 





ULSTER AND THE WAR. 
{To tHE Epitor or Tse “ Spectrator.’’] 
Sir,—In a recent number of the Spectator I see that you appeal 
to the officers of the Ulster Division to make a similar appeal 
to that made by a few officers of some of the Irish Divisions to 
the King. I cannot feel that any such appeal is necessary. 
Surely the whole world knows the story how Ulster put aside 
her own problems to go out to fight side by side with all of 
those who believed in the great cause for which Great Britain 
entered the war. On the eve of the departure of the Ulster 
Division for the front the following letter was sent to them 
by the women of Ulster :— 
“To Our Mey. 

On the eve of departure we have only one word to say, ‘ Good- 
Bye.’ We say it in its fullest, noblest meaning. ‘ God be with 
you.’ We do not need to tell you that you will be constantly 
in our thoughts, and in our prayers; may they be a shield of 
defence in hours of danger, stress, and anxiety. You are fight- 
ing in a good cause and for principles for which Ulster has 
always stood. We know the sacrifices you are making to keep 
our homes in safety: we thank you one and all. You have 
done more than this—you hare made the dreams that are in 
the hearts of all of us come true. 

‘In you the heroic Past hath lived again, 
Through you the days to come shall fairer be.’ 
Good-Bye. 

October, 1915. Belfast.” 

This farewell speaks for itself. If any should make a protest 
against Home Rule now, should it not be those who are left to 
remember the spirit that inspired the noble dead—should it 
not be the mothers, the wives of the fallen ? 

**Do you hear as then, © sons in your high places? 

Do we answer with the words that you would say? 
Though the tears are dry that fell for you at pariing, 
The fires within our hearts will burn alway.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Belfast. 


Epitg WHEELER. 





HOW IRELAND IS GOVERNED. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’| 

Sir,—An incident has recently occurred which is interesting 
as an evidence of the state of feeling which is now general 
throughout Nationalist Ireland. County Councils and similar 
bodies are granting large increases of salary to persons in 
their employment, in consequence of the increased cost of 
living. Mr. Fogarty, who is employed as an accountant by the 
Galway County Council, applied, with others, for an increase; 
but in his case it was flatly refused. Two reasons for the 
refusal were given by the Council; first, that he had been 
heard to express regret that he had not gone out to France to 
fight the Germans; and secondly, that he had gone out with a 
gun in his hand, ready to shoot down the Galway rebels in 
Easter week, 1916. It was pointed out by one member of the 
Council that it was absurd for him now to ask the representa- 
tives of these men—and in some cases the men themselves—for 
an increase of salary. And yet in 1916 the English Radical 
leaders, from Mr. Asquith downwards, pretended to believe 
that there was no sympathy with the rebels outside Dublin !— 
I am, Sir, &c., Unionist. 





THE DAY OF ROADS. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THe “ Specrator."’] 
Sir,—With reference to your article, “The Day of Roads,” 
my two and a half years with the Mechanical Transport in 
France have impressed me with the value of her great high- 
ways. You mention that “the railway companies virtually 
killed the traffic on the canals because they did not desire their 
competition.” It should be pointed out that when the railways 
tried to get their early Bills through Parliament, the opposi- 
tion of the then great transport owners—viz., canals—had to 
be overcome by buying the opposition out at their own price; 
therefore the inflated amounts paid have made it difficult for 
the railways to work the canals at a profit.~I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Goopwin Brown, A.M.Inst.C.E. 
Burton Buildings, Nottingham, 


” 





HOLLOW HOUSE-WALLS. 


[To tHe Epitor oF THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I fear you have been misled by Mr. 
in Handicrafts 


Thackeray Turner 


and Reconstruction with regard to the 
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practice of building hollow walls to houses. It is not an 
“ abominable practice,” but a very desirable one. Mr. Turner 
jis evidently not aware of the porosity of brickwork and plaster, 
or of the ease with which ventilating openings and gratings 
can be built in the top and bottom of hollow walls, although 
from experience this is not always really necessary. The prac- 
tice of building hollow walls has extended southwards from the 
damp and cold districts of the North. In the stone districts 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire, with no desire to save materials, 
it has been for generations the practice to build walls of stone 
facings and brick backing, with an air space of some two to 
two and a half inches between them. A house so built is cooler 
jn summer and warmer in winter. If any damp gets through 
the outer facing it penetrates no further than the outer-wall 
skin, and the inner-wall skin is always dry and warm. An 
air space is one of the best non-conductors of heat and cold. 
Speaking with thirty years’ experience as an expert adviser 
on housing and engineering construction matters to various 
municipalities, I do not hesitate to say that Mr. Turner has 
unreasonably maligned a very desirable method of construc- 
tion.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Duapate-Maptey, M.Inst.C.E. 
79 Davies Street, Berkeley Square, W. 





SYDNEY SMITH ON GREEK. 

{To tHE Epirorn or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sirn,—The enclosed extract from the late Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell's Sydney Smith in the “ English Men of Letters ” 


Series may be of interest to the writer of the article on com- 
pulsory Greek in the last Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Arcuipatp J. ALLEN. 

“He thought that schoolmasters encouraged their pupils to 
‘Love the instrument better than the end—not the luxury 
which the difficulty encloses, but the difficulty—not the filbert, 
but the shell—not what may be read in Greek, but Greek 
itself.’ ‘We think that, in order to secure an attention to 
Homer or Virgil, we must catch up every man, whether he is 
to be a clergyman or « duke, begin with him at six years of 
age, and never quit him till he is twenty; making him conju- 
gate and decline for life and death; and so teaching him to 
estimate his progress in real wisdom as he can scan the verses 
of the Greek tragedians.’ He advocated the use of transla- 
tions, but ‘a literal translation, or any translation, of a school- 
book is a contraband article in English schools, which a school- 
master would instantly seize, as a custom-house officer would 
seize a barrel of gin.’ ” 





TWO COWPER LETTERS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “‘ Spectator.’’] 

Str, —In the Roberts Collection at Haverford College, Pennsyl- 
vania, there are two manuscript letters of William Cowper. 
One of these has never been published, and of the second only 
two brief extracts have been published by Thomas Wright in 
The Correspondence of William Cowper (1904), Vol. IV., 407. 
The sentences already published from the second letter are 
shown below in brackets. This second letter is addressed to 
Samuel Rose according to Mr. Wright, and 1 see no reason to 
loubt the statement, though there no indication of the 
iddressee in the letter itself. Any specimens of Cowper's 
iterary style hitherto unpublished are worthy of the light.—I 
im, Sir, &e., W. W. Comrort, President. 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pa., February 20th. 


is 


“The Reverend Martin Mapax, Epsom, Surrey. 
Weston Underwood, June 8, 1789. 

My Drar Corvsix,—I am much obliged to you for your late 
publication which I received a few days since from the hands 
of Mr. Bean, my neighbour, the Vicar of Olney, by whom Mr. 
Newton transmitted it to me. You have bestowed much pains 
on two valuable Writers, and to very good purpose. It will not 
he your fault if they are not more generally read than they 
have been, and better understood. As for me my time is so 
much oceupied with Homer that I have not yet found leisure 
to read more than the first Satyr of Juvenal and the chief part 
of the second; such a sample as this however warrants suffi- 
ciently the judgment which I have formed of the whole, which 
is that you have executed your undertaking well, and that not 
the Illiterati only but the Literati themselves also are much 
obliged to you; for few even of them are familiar with 
Juvenal and Persius as to be superior to the aids which your 
version and your notes will afford them. Dr. Earl, I 
ber, was a Master of both these authors, and could perhaps 
have repeated the greatest part of Juvenal, but of all the 
Scholars I have ever known he was the only one so well 
acquainted with him. Juvenal, of all the Roman Writers, was 
most his Favorite. 

My labours, 1 hope, are drawing to a conclusion. T have 
begun the 19th Book of the Odyssey, and expect to finish the 
translation of that poem in about three months; I shall then 
proceed to a revisal of the whole and to press with it as soon 
as possible. Life wears away, and I have a curiosity to know 
the success of my long and arduous undertaking. In the grave 
there is no remembrance of Homer. 


so 


remem- | 





I beg my affectionate complimts to Mrs. and Miss Madar, 
and to Mr. Cowper if he be with you, and remain, My dear 
Cousin, Truly yours, Wa. Cowper.” 

“The Lodge, Nov. 22, 1789. 

My pear Srr,—I mean to write to you, if a cough that inter- 
rupts me continually will permit. It is a sort of exercise 
which, whether I will or not, I generally find myself obliged 
to take in the beginning of Winter, and which may perhaps 
be necessary to compensate the loss of my evening-walks, no 
longer possible. 

{I thank you for your history of Dr. White and his borrowed 
plumes. The man who could with any degree of complacence 
dress himself in a plumage so procured, was very likely to 
refuse payment for it when demanded.}] The same want 
delicacy is observable on both occasions. He is I suppose the 
same Doctor whom I mentioned in a note of 
joined to a passage in his preface to his poem called Arthur. 
In that note he calls him Arabic Professor in the University 
of Oxford, and expresses something like a wish that he would 
favour the world with a new English version of the Arabian 
Nights entertainments, a work for which he is, probably, 
better qualified than for the composition of sermons. Though 
his Arabic knowledge may perhaps prove at least as unreal a 
mockery as his Theological. The next time I dined at the 
Hall after the receipt of this intelligence, I promised myself 
that I should figure away with it and treat my host with a 
hew story. 

To find already known what I for news 
Had thought to have reported. 


of 


see Holes sub- 


Indeed I never touched a subject yet which I found new to our 
neighbour, and on most, his information is accurate to a 
degree that surprizes one considering his retired situation. 

We are now reduced from our square table to a small oval 
one, and from a party of sometimes four, and sometimes three, 
to our original duality. {London is not only an abomination in 
my account, because it runs away with my friends, but because 
it steals them at a season when we should be especially glad of 
their company.] But if we live in the country we must 
be contented to bear the inconveniences of a situation which 
is not chargeable with many. Perhaps I have named the only 
one of any importance. For though the trees are now leafless, 
the days short and gloomy, and the walks dirty, there never 
was nor will be that metropolis on earth which 1 would prefer 
to the country even in this condition. 

I promised you the Northampton verses, and should have 
transcribed them into this sheet, but my cousin who has them, 
has undertaken to furnish you with a copy. I am glad that 
you were pleased with those which I sent to Johnson. I have 
two or three friends in the world, whom if I can please before 
publication, I give myself no trouble the fate of the 
piece which has once had their approbation. 

When my cousin wrote to tell me of her safe arrival, she 
informed me that she had seen you, and you only. I rejoiced 
that you had given her so early a call, and should have rejoiced 
more had she seen you in the best health and spirits. We feel 
ourselves much interested in and few days pass 


about 


your welfare, 


in which you do not furnish part of our conversation. This 
accompanies a Turkey of which we beg your acceptance. Mrs. 
U. bids me say that you will perhaps find the fat of it some- 


what yellow, but let not that discourage you when it appears 
on your table. It is owing to the particular manner of feeding 
it. Mr. Rye told me a few days since that he saw your uncle 
Clarke lately (at Lord Spencer’s if I am not mistaken) and 
that he was in perfect health and very cheerful. 

Pardon a dull letter. My cold makes me uncommonly stupid. 
—With Mrs. Unwin's compts. I am Sincerely yours, 

Ws. Cowper.” 





PANCAKE. 


”7 


THE WESTMINSTER 

{To tHE Epitor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR 

Sirn,—The pancake I won in 1885 still hangs hermeticall, 
This was the first year, I 


in a glass case on my study wall 
think, of the new order whereby each form elected one boy 
instead of the whole school “‘ greezing ’’ for the pancake. Until 








I read your correspondent Mr. J. C, Hawkshaw’s letter I 
always thought that a guinea was the proper reward from the 
Dean and that I had been done out of a shilling—I am, Sir, 
&e., E. J. F. Garnet Mas 


THE LATE SIR REDVERS BULLER’S GHOST STORY. 


{To THE Epttror or tHE ‘* Spectator.’’] 





Sir,—lI read with much interest in the Spectator of March 8th 
the account of Lady Ritchie’s ghost story. It reminded me so 
curiously of the incident in the life of my husband, Sir Re "3 
Buller, that I venture to send you the following particulars 


Some time after the Franco-German War of 1870 Sir Redvers 


(then Captain Buller) left England to visit the battlefields, and 


on arriving at the town of gave directions that his letters 


should not be forwarded, and started on his tour of inspection. 
After he had been away some days, he awoke suddenly one 
night, thinking he saw Lord Wolseley (then Sir Garnet), and 
that he heard him say: “I wonder where that fellow Buller 
is. 1 can’t think why he has not answered my letter.” This 
so impressed him that he returned at once to the town of , 


where he found a letter awaiting him from Lord Wolseley, 
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saying that he must return to London immediately, as an 

expedition against the Ashantees was imminent. I thought 

possibly that some of your readers might be interested in what 

I have related.—I am, Sir, &., Auprey BuLLer. 
Newton House, Newton St. Cyres, Devonshire. 


A FREAK OF NATURE. 

(To rue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—When the ‘ Piave’ was wrecked recently on the Goodwin 
Sands, a very large quantity of fuel oil was released, which 
covered the sea for many miles. Such sea-birds as gannets, 
cormorants, guillemots, divers, various ducks, terns, and several 
species of gulls became saturated with this black, foul-smelling, 
and adhesive substance, and died in large numbers. Many 
have been washed up along the beach between Ramsgate and 
Dover, the bodies being so thickly coated with the crude tar-like 
oil that species could not be identified without difficulty. As 
the oil became dispersed, gulls and other birds, diving or 
swimming through it, were able to fly, but became stained with 
it, and I imagine that the black-headed gull seen in St. James’s 
Park is a specimen of this kind, for I have observed many 
similarly soiled in this neighbourhood.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Walmer, Arnotp H. Marnew. 








BISHOP PERCIVAL’S LIFE. 
(To tHe Eprror or THe “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I have been entrusted with the task of writing the Life 
of Dr. Percival, the late Bishop of Hereford. May I ask any of 
your readers who have letters from him or recollections cr 
impressions which would help me in my work to send them to 
me at the address given below? Original MSS. will be 
returned at the earliest opportunity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
20 Melbury Road, W. 14 W. Tempe. 





WATSONIAN WAR MEMORIAL FUND. 
(To tHe Epitor or tue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I enclose a short statement as to this fund. As a large 
number of former pupils of George Watson’s College are widely 
spread all over the country, the matter is of interest to a con- 
siderable section of the public. 

Ata meeting of the Executive Committee held in the Merchant 
Company's office, Edinburgh, a list of claims for relief lodged 
on behalf of children and other dependants of Watsonians who 
had been killed or incapacitated in the war was submitted. It 
was decided in the meantime to fix the maximum annual grant 
to be allowed for each dependant at £25, and it was remitted 
to a sub-committee to consider the claims lodged and to allocate 
grants immediately. It was reported that the fund now 
amounted to £7,904, and it was hoped that the minimum sum 
which it was estimated would be required for the purpose of 
the fund—viz., £10,000—would shortly be subscribed. Old Boys 
who have not yet subscribed are requested to send their con- 
tributions to the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Robert Paton, City 
Chambers, Edinburgh. Consideration of the form of the per- 
manent memorial to be erected at the College was deferred.—I 
am, Sir, &e., D. E. Watace. 

59 George Street, Edinburgh. 





NOTICE.—When ‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘*‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of “* Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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POETRY. 


THE MASTER-MARINER. 
(From the Life at “ The White House,” Rouen.) 
I met Odysseus yester-year 
In an old Town of Normandie, 
Wiry and walnut-faced and lean, 
Grey with the salt scud of the sea. 
Outside a Café by the stream 
We splashed black wine upon the board, 
While through his tale-tide running free 
The full storm wind of Homer roared; 





The sea-scourge of Euroclydon, 

Prince, pirate, priest, and mutineer; 
Blood-gotten gold and merchandise 
Cheap-bought, far-fetched, and sold in fear; 


Laestrygous of the Gilbert Isles; 

Sirens who sing by Oahi 

And Polypheme, a ’Frisco crimp 

All on the coast of Barbary. 
“Charybdis (all her hundred heads 
With lightning armed) is free to roam,” 
He said, “ and whelms you at a touch, 
Crew, keel, and freight in fire and foam, 


And Scylla hunting now at large 
(A V-shaped ripple long and lean 
About a tiny moving rod) 
Still takes her toll of death unseen.” 
So ending as the maddened stars 
In wine-dark skies began to dance 
He praised Penelope (of Leith) 
And several Nausicaas in France. 
J. Kyrant-Apgiy. 








BOOKS. 


MODERN GERMANY.* 
THE Master of Peterhouse has completed his excellent history 
of modern Germany from Waterloo to the year 1907—the 
fatal date, as he thinks, at which the forces making for a world- 
war gained the upper hand over the elements desirous of con- 
tinuing the peaceful development of the Empire. Those 
know how much of his long life Sir Adolphus Ward has devoted 
to the study of Germ»n history, and who remember how earnestly 
he, with other men of high repute, used to strive for an improve- 
ment in the relations between Germany and Great Britain, 
will be impressed by the sorrowful reserve with which he touches 
here and there on the tragedy that destroyed his hopes. The 
austere impartiality of his narrative of Prince Bismarck’s 
Chancellorship and of the “new course” under Count Caprivi, 
Prince Hohenlohe, and Prince von Biilow is in keeping with the 
sound traditions of Cambridge historical scholarship. Yet we 
question whether, in these days, any English writer could have 
taken so dispassionate a view of German politics in the last 
half-century if he had not felt bitterly disillusioned ‘ut the 
German’s revelation of his true character in this war. Dis- 
jllusionment, with the author, takes the form of a determina- 





who 


| tion to be rigidly fair to the enemy, to chronicle his actions 


with the aloofness of the zoologist studying an earthworm or a 
snake, and on no account to pay the German in his own contro- 
versial coin. His very detachment adds weight to his belief 
that in 1907-8 “a period in German history begins that must 
be regarded as preliminary to the present ‘world-war and as, 
In more senses than one, preparatory of it.” Some of the 
causes of the war must, he adds, be traced to an earlier time, 
but 1907—the year of the second Hague Conference which 
Germany brought to naught, and of the Russo-British Con- 
vention in regard to Asia, the year following the Algeciras 
Conference, at which Germany cut a poor figure, the yeat 
preceding Austria’s annexation of Bosnia in defiance of het 
Treaty obligations—was the date at which the rulers of Germany 
began consciously to prepare for a mighty conflict. We might 
point to the passing of the Navy Law and the formation of the 
German Navy League in 1898 as equally significant ; we might 
recall Germany’s unconcealed hostility towards us during the 
South African War, and the flood of Pan-German pamphlets, 
directed mainly against this country, which poured from the 





* Germany, 1815-1890. By Sir A. |W. Ward. Vol. IIT., 1871-1890, with two 
Supplementary Chapters. Cambridgé: at the University Press, (12s. 6d. net 
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press in those years, as evidence of a very dangerous anti-British 
sentiment. The author’s point is that from 1907 the German 
Emperor and his advisers ceased to offer an serious resistance 
to the military party, always powerful even in Bismarck’s 
time, and thought mainly of selecting the best opportunity for 
declaring war. The failure, in 1911, of the German demonstra- 
tion at Agadir in support of a preposterous claim over Southern 
Morocco confirmed the war party in their purpose, as the French 
Yellow Book of 1914 showed very clearly; but Sir Adolphus 
Ward at any rate would seek the germ of the war not in 
that Moorish imbroglio but in earlier and graver events in 
Europe. 

The origin of the war is, unfortunately, not a merely academic 
question. Apart from the Socialists who allege for party 
purposes that the war was a quarrel between rival capitalists 
and who know that the allegation is false, there are many honest 
folk who try to persuade themselves that it might have been 
avoided if this or that Allied statesman had acted differently 
at certain moments before August, 1914. But an attentive 
reading of Sir Adolphus Ward’s new volume ought to dispel 
these morbid The truth that Bismarck’s 
clever but unmoral diplomacy, coupled with the rapid industria 
development of the Empire under Prussian guidance, had raised 
Germany to a height of worldly greatness which she had not 
character to Bismarck himself was a 
man who had learned by hard experience the folly of extreme 
courses, and who had given, in his compromise with the Papacy 


fancies. is very 


sustain. cautious 


tne 


over the May Laws, a remarkable proof of his readiness to yield 
to circumstances. But the Emperor William, who dismissed 


him and ruled in his stead through more or less sycophantic 





Chancellors, was guided not by reason but by impulse, the | 


Army chiefs were naturally bellicose, and the Reichstag did not 
try to put a brake on the wheel of the war-chariot. Those who 
would draw a sharp distinction between the German Imperial 
Government and the German people are reminded by the author 
that from 1907 onwards the Reichstag passed every Army or 
Navy Bill by while the opposition of the 
Socialists, we may add, was a mere matter of political tactics 
which deceived no one except the innocent British Socialists. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the war was popular 


large majorities; 


in Germany in 1914, and that the German people looked on it 


as a highly profitable speculation until there slowly dawne | on 
them the conviction that they were beaten and disgraced. 


One of the best chapters in the book is devoted to the Kultur- 


kampf, Bismarck’s struggle with the Roman Catholic Church. The 


author recalls the fact that it arose, not only out of the famous 
reactionary Conclave of 1870, but also out of Bismarck’s fear 
of the Poles, who were devout Roman Catholics an 1 Nationalists 
too. In the end, when the Papacy came to terms with the Iron 
Chancellor, the Centre Party, for whose tactics Sir Adolphus 
Ward expresses much admiration, gradually reconciled itself 
with the Government. But the Poles were irreconcilable, and 
Bismarck made one of the worst mistakes of his life by trying 
to expropriate their landowners in order to settle Germans on 
Polish soil. 
further, but failed just as he had done. 
the first Vote of Censure on the Government ever passed in the 


Bismarck’s successors carried his anti-Polish policy 
The author notes that 


Reichstag was given in January, 1913, on a proposal to dispossess 
Polish landowners; the Reichstag, however, repented of its 
temerity and accepted the Bill after all. 
Government of course, as hostile to the Poles as Bismarck 
Another episode which is treated impartially is that of 
Count Harry Arnim, the German Ambassador to France, whose 
dis hands in 1874 
scandal, The author points out that, though Bismarck behaved 


The present Socialist 
is, 
was. 
created a European 


rrace at Bismarck’s 


with utter lack of dignity, he feared Arnim as a powerful rival 
for the Chancellorship, and not as a diplomatist who went his 
own way with little regard for the wishes of the Berlin Foreign 
Office. action in appointing Herr Lindau 
Attaché at the Paris Embassy to spy on Count Arnim is now seen 


as an 


3ismarck’ 


to be a common practice in German diplomacy. Prince Lich- 
nowsky’s memoirs, for example, have shown that his subordin te, 
Herr von Kiihlmann, had an independent mission in London, 
and was more in the confidence of the ruling powers in Berlin 
than his chief. The author’s long 
review of German social and intellectual life in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century recalls the Germany which is now, 
The book is furnished with a 
very full bibliography, two maps, and a good index. On 
p. 44 a misprint makes it appear that French, and not Italian, 


nominal and very kindly 


unhappily, but a sad memory. 





troops entered Rome in September, 1870, and put an end tc 
the Temporal Power. 





UNCENSORED CELEBRITIES.* 

Tue first and most favourable impression produced on our 
mind by Mr. Raymond’s book is that he has evidently 
chosen his own subjects; he has not had them forced upon 
him by the necessity of completing some definite series. 
His essays are all honest attempts to deduce motive from 
conduct, to analyse character, and to put down the results 
in clean, intelligible English ; he interests his reader because he 
has first interested himself. On the other hand, he has been 
infected by the bacillus of the intellectual class which urges its 
victim at all costs to be This leads him at times 
into making the deplorable verbal jingles which, in certain 
circles, are accepted as epigrams. 
the pass when we must be told that if the country is not safe in 2 
statesman’s hands, at least the country’s safe is safe ?”’ he asks 
in his chapter on Mr. Austen Chamberlain; but he does not pause 
for the reply, which no doubt Mr. G. K. Chesterton would be 
happy to furnish. Indeed, Mr. Chesterton might wisely be left 
to explore unaided all the possibilities of that type of antithesis. 
He does it very well and very thoroughly by himself, and we are 
sure that when he sees the havoc his pupils have wrought with 
his favourite form he must be tempted in the stillness of the 
night to repent him of ever having illustrated it. 
always means something; but we like him better when he 
expresses his meaning in honest slang than when he tampers 
with the high explosives of modern journalism. 

Turning from the manner of the book to its matter, we find the 
His attitude is eminently judi- 


** clever.” 


“ Have we really arrived at 


Mr. Raymond 


author on much safer ground. 
cial; he can dwell on Mr. Asquith’s virtues without insisting 
on Mr. Lloyd George’s defects, and he can be just to both without 
Cecil. 
democrat who does not paint a Tory all black or a Labour 
leader all white. 
to join in the vulgar clamour against Lord Haldane. 
consistently for a high ethical standard in public life, and yet he 
can find kindly and honourable things to say about Mr. Horatio 


being unfair to Mr. Balfour or Lord Robert He is a 
He is vehemently anti-German, but he refuses 
He pleads 


Bottomley. On one subject only does his equanimity desert 


him: Ireland is for him the fatal problem. Any one who has 


| dared to speak on behalf of Ulster is, ipso facto, suspected of 


sinister activities and condemned out of hand. It is not to our 
present purpose to inquire how far the pre-war attitude of 
North-East Ulster was justified by previous history, nor how far 
her conduct in the war has maintained her tradition of loyalty 
to Great Britain; all that we desire to point out is that any one 
who has identified himself with that cause has thereby placed 
himself beyond the pale of Mr. Raymond’s charity. Sir Edward 
Carson and Lord Birkenhead are outlawed at once ; 
only self-seeking politicians, but unskilled lawyers and ranting 
We thought, when we read of Mr. Bonar Law that 


they are not 


orators. 
“of the few politicians who have emerged from the great test 
with enhanced reputations, he is one,” that his war record would 
save him from destruction; but when we turned the page and 
discovered that had delivered the ominous 
‘** hands of the Carsonites *’ we knew that all was lost. We wer¢ 
astonished at the wholly genial and sympathetic view taken 
of the late Sir Mark Sykes, whose Tory attributes did not seem 


he himself into 


| to us likely to recommend him to Mr. Raymond's affections, 


and whose special knowledge of the Near East was not in itself 
a certificate of righteousness; but the mystery was soon explained 
when we read :— 

‘* But he recognizes two sufficiently obvious facts which the 
great majority of his party have never had the candour to face. 
The first is that there is an Lrish question: that lreland is not 
a collection of English counties, but a nation, and not altogether 
a small one. The second is that Sir Edward Carson’s position 
is neither logically nor morally to be distinguished from that of 
the leaders of the Sinn Fein party. He has had the courage, 
not once, but many times, to call a spade a spade, and Sir Edwari 
Carson an incendiary.” 

Mr. Raymond remarks in his Preface that while not laying 
claim to Judge Jeffries’s power of “smelling” 
person “ a mile off,” he is ‘‘ not ashamed to admit that in some 


a certain kind of 


doubtful cases he has relied chiefly on his nose.” No reader of 
the book will have much difficulty in deciding on the places 
where Mr, Raymond has substituted his nose for his intelligence 
but despite the excellent precedent that he offers us, we cannot 
agree that animal scent is the best guide to human character. 





* Uncensored Celebrities. E, T, Raymond, London: 
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A hearty and outspoken prejudice has the redeeming quality 
of putting people on their guard, and just as Macaulay’s readers 
g00n learn to discount his rhetoric at the usual market rates, 
£0 any one who takes up Uncensored Celebrities will quickly 
perceive where he must make the necessary allowances for his 
author's pet foible. Out of this danger-zone Mr. Raymond is 
both acute and equitable. It is almost impossible to do justice, 
by a short quotation, to his diffused and penetrating sagacity, 
which needs a good deal of room to develop itself and produce its 
full effect; but as we have already exhibited him in his less in- 
spired manner, we must try to show something of his finer 
qualities also. We take an extract from his paper on Lord Grey 
of Fallodon :— 

* He is not whet we ordinarily understand as a great man. 
He lacks the showier qualities. He has no power of compelling 
speech. He wields not the bejewelled scimitar of Mr. Lloyd 
tieorge, nor the active rapier of Mr. Belfour, nor the trenchant 
Roman blade of Mr. Asquith. In sheer intellectual power he 
must yield to many of his contemporaries. Even in the day of 
his greatest prestige it wes difficult to point to any specific 
superiority, character apart, in explenation of his unique position 
in England and Europe. But Viscount Grey is en example of 
the truth that a men may be lerger then the sum of his quelities. 
If he is not a great mean, he is certainly & greet Englishmen. His 
chief weakness as a Foreign Minister was that he was too English. 
It is, L think, his chief strength to-dey. He stends for English 
justice, English moderation, English avoidence of extremes. 
The world knows exactly what he means when he spezks of a 
Lesgue of Nations—thet he is neither chesing « sentimentel 
will-o’-the-wisp nor fashioning on instrument of permanent 
oppression for the defeated. The English people know what he 
means When he avows himself a democrat while leading the life 
of an aristocratic recluse. For they see in him more than in 
most of his contemporaries that old liberality which so long mede 
the English oligarchy almost popular.’ 

Tn minor details Mr. Raymond is by no means always impec- 
cable. He quotes Dickens, Coleridge, Mr. Kipling, and Mr. G. H. 
Lorimer without managing to get any one of them exactly right. 
Furthermore, we should like to know what evidence he has for 
the statement that, “apart from Darwin, a physicist or two, a 
few economists, and the mechanicians, all British thought 
during the last hundred and fifty years”? has been * borrowed 
from Germany.” It is simply not true; and even if it were 
true, the admitted exceptions are so important as to deprive it 
of nearly all its value. If Mr. Raymond takes a solemn oath to 
distrust facile epigrams and verify all his references, he will do 
some first-rate work in the very near future. 





SCENES FROM ITALYS WAR.* 
Mr. Grorce TreveLyan commanded the First British Red 
Cross Unit in Italy from August, 1915, when it was * the humble 
sole representative of the doctrine of the fronte unico,’ and 
remained at his post of honour for three years, in constant daily 
contact with Italians of all ranks in victory and defeat, in the 
gorge of the Isonzo, in the streets of Gorizia, on the Bainsizza 
Plateau, and beneath the crags of Pasubio. He shared in the 
retreat from Caporetto, and witnessed the great rally at the 
close of 1917, the battle on the Piave in June, 1918, and the final 
victory in October. It was in the main, to use the cant epithet 
of to-day, a “ hectic ” time, with occasional quiet intervals, and 
the record stirs the blood, for it is one of “* exultations, agonies,”’ 
and * man’s unconquerable mind.” But Mr. Trevelyan has not 
turned his opportunities to sensational use. He writes not to 
fnflame but to enlighten, and he comes to his task with the 
triple equipment of an historian, a loverof Italy, and the master 
of « fascinating style. Nowhere have we read a better account 
of the difficulties of Italy in getting into the war than in the 
opening chapter—the commercial, political, and spiritual pene- 
tration of Germany, which sapped Italian idealism; the de- 
nationalizing of the * jackals of intellect” ; the ascendancy of 
Giolitti, shattered by popular resentment at his bargain 
with Prince von Biilow behind the back of the Italian Government. 
The War Party was the party of idealism, ‘‘ of democratic free 
government and national unity”; the Neutralists contained the 
materialists, ““ who could at first show a good case in favour of 
German vassalage as the method of prosperity,” the political 
and clerical reactionaries, and the provincialists. The issue was 
largely determined by the character of the war and the brutality 
of the Germans towards non-combatants and children. “ The 
Italians are not a great parliamentary nation, but they are a 
great democratic nation,’ and in times of political crisis “‘ the 
*Popolo” goes down into the streets and takes things into its 
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own hands.” But while the cities of Italy made the war, “the 
peasant has had to fight it.” The war-weariness and ignorance of 
the povero fante were a fruitful seed-bed of “ Defeatist”’ propa- 
ganda, and made Caporetto possible. Yet Caporetto saved Italy ; 
the knowledge of the worst brought the best elements to the front, 
“The fear of the coming of the ‘Tedeschi’ bound every one 
together in a common bond of brotherhood”; and the new 
spirit of the nation was heroically shown in the Propaganda of 
the Mutilated, a missionary campaign started in Milan by nine 
maimed officers, who turned their physical infirmities into a 
means of Jending strength to their country in her need. On the 
attitude of the Church, Mr. Trevelyan confines himself in the 
main to his personal experience. He found the Army chaplains 
* gallant and humble soldiers of Christ and Italy.” His belief 
is that the Church did little direct harm to the patriotic cause in 
the Army itself, Lut much in the country behind. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s active service began at Quisca under Monte 
Sabotino on the Isonzo front in the zone of Cormons and Gorizia 
in September, 1915. Ambulance work and evacuation were 
carried on under heavy shell-fire, the road from Quisca to 


Cormons was narrow and crowded, and the Italian Cara- 
binieri had only one failing—they did not understand 
road management. It was a bad winter; the attacks 
on Monte Sabotino, a stronghold of Nature and Art 


with great chambers and trenches blasted and hollowed out 
in the rock, were unsuccessful; and cholera, derived from the 
enemy's trenches, was at its worst. But the peasant soldiers 
showed amazing endurance, and were heartened by the constant 
visits of the King, whose two watchwords were duty and demo- 
cracy. The first victory was won over cholera, by the combined 
efforts of the civil and military authorities, the transport of 
drinking-water by water-pipes, the splendid energy and ingenuity 
of the engineers, and the hard work of the navvies. Their 
achievements in road-making, bridging rivers, and constructing 
acrial railways transformed the Italian war front, and were 
carried through entirely by Italian brains and hands. In 
the spring of 1916 Mr. Trevelyan’s Unit moved to Plava, the pre- 
carious bridgehead across the Isonzo captured by the Italians 
in the previous June, but it was suddenly called off to 
the Carso when the Austrian gas attack nearly succeeded 
in throwing the Italians off the plateau and delayed the 
advance on Gorizia. This was a terrible experience, but 
the lesson was not lost. Thenceforward the Italians were 
provided with proper gas-masks, while shrapnel helmets actually 
improved the appearance of the ordinary infantry regiment, 
only the Bersaglieri and Alpini losing in distinction by the 
exchange. Of the Bersaglieri, their traditions, their trumpets, 
their nobility of bearing and manner; of the Arditi, the storm- 
troops of the Italian Army; and of the splendid Alpini, anni- 
hilated and renewed, Mr. Trevelyan gives us many stirring 
details. When Gorizia was captured in August, 1916, his Unit 
took up quarters for the ambulances in the town, with the field 
hospital at Villa Trento. The Italian rule against women nurses 
at the front was at once relaxed, and their employment soon 
spread to the Italian field hospitals, thanks in great part to the 
encouragement, the wisdom, and the energy of the Duchess of 
Aosta. On the death of the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
““Cecco Beppe’ as the Italians called him, Italian hatred 
shifted from Austria to Germany, “from the mask to 
the face behind it.’ In the spring of 1917 the British 
batteries appeared on the Itain front ; the summer and autumn 
saw the great Italian offensives from Plava and Gorizia, when the 
high-water mark was reached in the capture of Kuk and the 
Bainsizza Plateau. And all through these trying times the 
comradeship between the British Red Cross and the Italian 
officers grew more intimate and cordial. By September the 
Unit was established on the Bainsizza Plateau, the scene of 
terrible butchery on both sides, for the attack on San Gabriele 
failed. 

The Italian success had 
collapse prevented it from being pushed home, and the break- 
through at Caporetto was a bolt from a blue sky. In a masterly 
survey Mr. Trevelyan distinguishes the three categories of con- 
duct among the Italian troops—the deliberate voluntary sur- 
render of a few regiments in accordance with plan; the war- 
weariness of a much larger body of men infected by the sense of 
disaster after the general retreat had been ordered; the third 
and largest category including those who did their duty through- 
out. In half-a-dozen brilliant pages he proceeds to reconstruct in 
the person of an imaginary “ Giuseppe” a type of the vovero 
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fante—ignorant, suspicious of officialdom, war-weary, depressed 
by his wife’s letters, talked down by his voluble Socialist com- 
rades with their enthusiasm for the Russian revolutionaries, 
their charges against the Jnglesi “‘ who pay our masters to go on 
with the war,” and the imboscati at home. The real wonder 
was not the Retreat but the Rally. The story of these dark days, 
of the coming of the British troops, of the stand on the Piave 
and the final victory, cannot be read without emotion. Whatever 
mistakes were made in our Italian policy, “ the most important 
item of all, the choice of commanders for the British forces in 
Italy, was twice done to perfection. If any one could have 
replaced General Plumer it was Lord Cavan.” Mr. Trevelyan’s 
Unit lost half its ambulances in the retreat, and had never been 
in riposo from its arrival in August, 1915, till November, 


1917. Mr. Trevelyan never misses a chance of acknowledging 
the heroism of his colleagues; it is only by reading 


between the lines that one realizes the courage and endur- 
ance which sustained him through the perilous years that 
ended on a starlit night when, on his walk across the Piave, 
he “heard the distant and continuous noise of a whole army 
scattered over the plain, shouting all night in its joy under 


the glistening winter stars because their warfare was accomplished, | 


” 


and Europe at last was free. 





A HISTORY OF ZIONISM.* 
Tue object of Zionism, as defined at the first Zionist Congress 
at Bale in 1897, is ** to establish for the Jewish people a home in 
Palestine secured by public law.” Most of us look on it as a 
new movement, arising out of a strong reaction against the 
Russian “* pogroms,’ but Mr. Sokolow, in the first volume of an 
erudite work on the subject, claims for Zionism a high antiquity. 
He surprises us, too, by observing that “* the Zionist idea ond the 
continual renewal of efforts in this direction have been a tradition 
with the English people for centuries.” He begins his narrative 
with a chapter on “ England and the Bible,” remarking that 





| not want 


“no people has been so devotedly attached to the Bible as the | 


English,” and that ** the 
and political life of the 
has provided the basis of the English conception of personal and 
political liberty.” He is impressed with the fact that in the 
Puritan days our ancestors attached much importance to the 
study of Hebrew, and he shows how great an influence the Old 


Testament has had upon English literature. He 


Bible has dominated the whole domestic | 
English people for some centuri s and | 


| earth. 


ascribes | 


Cromwell's consent to the readmission of the Jews into England | 
| with the long political history of a petty territory wedged in 


to a Biblical and Messianic idea which was, in effect, Zionism. 
The Puritans, it seems, were struck by the argument of Manasseh 
Ben Israel, of Amsterdam, that if the Jews, who had reached 


the Far East, were allowed to come to England, Daniel's prophecy | 


—that the dispersal of the Jews would be followed by their 
restoration to Zion—might be fulfilled. Horrible 
of Jews in Poland in 1648 had caused many of the survivors to 
flee to Western Europe and to seek a refuge on our shores, 


massacres | 


Common humanity doubtless moved Cromwell to grant their | 


request. 


soon leave England and other European countries to reassemble 
at Jerusalem; many pious men thought that Israel would be 
restored as a Christian State. It will be seen, then, that Mr. 
Sokolow’s surprising theory of English Zionism has substance 
after all. 
continued presence of Jews in England as well as in Palestine, 
and they attached much weight to the possibility of Christianizing 
the Jews. But they did look forward to a Jewish State in 
Palestine. 
predicting something like a Jewish world-Empire. 


But Mr. Sokolow’s numerous quotations from Puritan | 
divines prove the wide currency of the idea that the Jews would | 


will appeal only to Jewish readers ; his trick of appending the 
dates of the man’s birth and death, within brackets, to the name 
of every celebrity whom he cites makes many a page very tiring 
for the eye and the mind. Yet there is some curious matter in 
this difficult text. Not many people know that, apart from Sir 
Sidney Smith, the man who foiled Napoleon at Acre was a Jew, 
Haim Farhi, who governed the town and refused to be bribed 
into surrendering his trust. Mr. Sokolow recalls Napoleon's 
convocation of the Sanhedrin in Paris in 1807—a shrewd though 
half-hearted attempt to enlist all Jews under the Imperial Eagles. 
He gives hearty praise to Byron’s “ Cain” and to his “ Hebrew 
Melodies,’ which were written to be set to music by his Jewish 
friend, Isaac Nathan. He reviews the Palmerstonian period, 
noting how we took upon ourselves the protection of Jews in 
Turkey, how men as widely diverse in character as Shaftesbury 
and Disraeli were agreed on the importance of encouraging the 
Jews in Palestine, where Palmerston appointed a Vice-Consul in 
1838, and how it was no accident that Don Pacifico, for whose 
sake Palmerston blockaded the Pira_us in 1850 and delighted 
the Heuse of Commons by quoting Civis Romanus sum, was 
a Jew from Gibraltar. It would be an affectation to pretend 
that the British Government were mainly influenced in theii 
Near Eastern policy in those deys by concern for the Jews. 
At the same time it would be equally wrong to deny that the 
religious and sentimental considerations, to which Mr. Sokolow 
refers in detail, affected large sections of the British public and, 
through them, the Foreign Office. The Government’s declaration 
in November, 1917, in favour of a Jewish National Home in 
Palestine was, at any rate, no more than a development of their 
traditional views. The anti-Semitism that has characterized 
the Governments of Central and Eastern Europe is entirely 
foreign to British rulers. 


Mr. Balfour, in an Introduction which is all too brief, puts 
the case for Zionism very clearly. 
to renew the Crusades, nor do Buddhists want to 
plant colonies in India, the home of early Buddhism. Why, 
then, should the Jews cherish a local sentiment for Palestine ? 
His answer is :— 


Christendom, he says, does 


‘** The position of the Jews is unique. For them race, religion 
and country are inter-related, as they are inter-related in the 
case of no other race, no other religion, and no other country on 
In no other case are the believers in one of the greatest 
religions of the world to be found (speaking broadly) only 
among the members of a single small people ; im the case of no 
other religion is its past development so intimately bound up 


between States more powerful far than it could ever be ; in the 
case of no other religion are its aspirations and hopes expressed 


| in language and imagery so utterly dependent for their meaning 


on the conviction that only from this one land, only through 
this one history, only by this one people, is full religious know 
ledge to spread through all the world. By a strange and most 
unhappy fate it is this people of all others which, retaining to the 
full its racial self-consciousness, has been severed from its home, 
has wandered into all lands, and has nowhere been able to create 
for itself an organized social commonwealth. Only Zionism 
so at least Zionists believe—can provide some mitigaticn of this 
great tragedy.” 


Mr. Balfour admits the difficulties and the objections, felt 
especially by Jews themselves. But he urges that for the perse- 


| cuted Jews of Eastern Europe it would be a real advantag 


The Puritans, of course, did not contemplate the | 


Indeed, one eminent lawyer offended James I. by | 
Mr. Sokolow | 


comments on the exceptional interest taken by the British public | 
in Bible Societies and the Palestine Exploration Fund and its | 


precursors, Their work * paved the way for an understanding of 
Zionist aspirations.’ We do not realize, perhaps, until 
foreign writer tells us so, how deep an interest we take instinct- 
ively and traditionally in anything to do with the Holy Land. 
It is not, indeed, a Zionist but a Christian interest. Still, the 
Jewish author seems to feel that his cause will be understood 
more readily by the British public than by any other Christian 
nation. 

Mr. Sokolow traces the development of the Zionist idea, 
especially in Great Britain and France, down to the commence- 
ment of the movement led by Dr. Herzl. Much of his narrative 


* History of Zioniem: vols, Vol. 7. 


London ; Lopgmans and Co, 


1600-LOLR, 


{2ls, net.) 


By Nahum Sekolow, 2 


a | 


to migrate to Palestine, where they could, for the first time, 
form part of a State. Their persecutors have no right, he say 

to charge the Jews with disloyalty. ** lf you treat an important 
section of the community as outcasts, they will hardly shine as 
patriots.’ But, it is argued, though the Eastern Jews may 
benefit, the Western Jews who do not wish to go to Palestin 
will suffer, because the Christian peoples among whom they live 
will regard them henceforth as interlopers. Mr. Balfour does 
He thinks, on the contrary, that if tle 
status of all Jews would be 


not share these fears. 
Jews had a National Home, the 


raised. There is, of course, the question of nationality, which 


orms the subject of heated controversy among the Jews them 
| fi I bject of heated t , r the Jews then 


| selves. 





We may remark that the experience of the war has 
shown Jewish subjects of Western States to be as patriotic as 
their fellows. Many Polish and Russian Jews, no doubt, sided 
with the enemy, but their action 
run, was comprehensible in view of their former sufferings 
under Russian rule. that 
foundation of a Jewish settlement in Palestine would have any 
German Jews, who would 


, though unwise in the long 


There is no need to suppose the 


political effect on British, French, o1 
continue to behave British, 
The difficulty that we foresee may arise in Palestine itself. 


German citizens, 


lt 


as French, or 
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is well known that many of the Bolshevik leaders in Russia 
are Jews, and that their sympathizers in Germany, like the late 
Herr Eisner and the late Friulein Rosa Luxemburg, are also 
Jews. The Allies could not contemplate without anxiety a 
large immigration of Russian Jews into Palestine unless it were 
made clear that Jewish Bolsheviks like Trotsky and Zinovieft 
and their followers were rigorously excluded. If all Jews, 
simply because they were Jews, were allowed to settle in Palestine, 
it is not unfair to suppose that that unhappy country would soon 
long for the restoration of the Turks. We do not wish to saddle 
the Jewish race with the crimes of Trotsky and his kind ; we 
merely desire to point out that the Jews in their own interest 
must differentiate very sharply between the criminal Jew from 
Russia or Poland whose trade is murder and pillage, and the 
decent Jew who simply desires to earn an honest living in the 
land of his ancestors. 





THE JUSTIFICATION OF THE GOOD.* 
Viaprmir SoLovyor’s celebrated book, The Justification of the 
Good, written at the end of the last century, is now translated 
into English for the first time. Mrs. Duddington, who has 
done it, is indeed to be congratulated. The reader who did 
not know the facts could not suspect that he was not reading 
the book in the language in which it was written. More than 
that, he could not fail to be struck by the precision and clarity 
of the English version. It is somewhat difficult as a rule for a 
plain man to understand a treatise on moral philosophy, but he 
who runs may read the work before us, which hardly contains a 
technical phrase or an involved sentence. An average man 
who will pay attention can follow every argument herein set 
down from first to last. “* The subject-matter of moral philo- 
sophy,’ declares our author, “is the idea of the good; the 
purpose of this philosophical inquiry is to make clear the content 
that reason, under the influence of experience, puts into this 
idea.” Solovyof's object in writing is “to show the good as 
truth and righteousness.” His purpose is moral and religious. 
He is a convinced Christian with a strong orthodox bias, but the 
most captious sceptic will not deny the originality of his treat- 
ment of his subject or his power of enthralling his reader. There 
exists, he has convinced himself, an ultimate basis of universal 
human morality, and upon it all that is of importance in ethics 
must rest. He describes this threefold foundation as ‘‘ shame,” 
* pity,” and “reverence.” “ [ am ashamed, therefore I exist, 
as a man,” he misquotes with singular aptitude. So far as a 
man is modest and pitiful he fulfils his moral duty to himself 
and his neighbour. Man is ashamed of his animal nature. 
* The eternal life of the genus based upon the eternal death of 
individual entities is shameful and unsatisfactory to man, who 
both wants, and feels it his duty, to possess eternal life, and 


not merely to be its instrument.” Upon this question of shame | 
For instance, | 


our author perhaps refines his point too much. 
he derives from “‘ shame” every virtue which we think insepar- 


able from human dignity—magnanimity, generosity, and even | 


certain high forms of courage. It is not shame which makes 
any animal brave; but, he argues, how many men act with 
courage for fear of their own contempt ? 
idea that morality is based upon social expediency. The State, 
he declares, is simply pity organized. “ Justice is pity equally 
applied.” The State enables men to make pity practical, make 
it extend to thousands instead of to tens, and such extended 
pity includes of course the restraint of the lawless. 
legally and forcibly limit all external exhibitions of evil will, 
he maintains, not only in the interests of the innocent public, 
but in the interests of criminals themselves. The third found- 
ation of morality—reverence—he describes as a voluntary 
submission to the “ superhuman principle.” All these things, 
he argues, can exist apart from any particular form of religion, 
though he seems to doubt whether they are often found apart 
from any religious feeling at all, while asserting that they 
At any rate, he regards religion in some form or other 
He does not con- 


may be. 
as generally essential to man’s well-being. 








He denies hotly the | 


It must | 


sider the existence of God a subject for argument, any more | 


than he regards the freedom of the will. “* The reality of God 
is not a deduction from religious experience but its immediate 
content 

Solovyot is not moved by the argument that some men 


that which is experienced.” 


have no religious experience. Some men are born blind, 





Solovyof. Nathalie A. Duddington, M.A. 


Jonudon; Constable. 


a 
but that will never alter the conviction of the majority 
that there is a sun. As to exactly what the sun is, has been 
in the past a matter of opinion. Though men held false 
theories about it, they felt it shining, and it was stil] the 
same sun. The history of religion he constantly compare 
with the history of astronomy, believing that in Christianity 
we find revealed a true principle upon which we may work 
towards the perfection of the world. To other great religious 
and ethical systems he gives immense value. His chapters upon 
Buddhism and Platonism are extraordinarily brilliant ang 
fascinating. But what do Buddha and Plato offer to the world, 
when all is said ? They have given “ empty bliss for the spirit. 
ually awake, and empty pain for the spiritually asleep.” Does 
not Buddha say that only “ three things are worthy of belief,” 
all else being deception—‘‘ (1) the spiritually-awakened man. 
(2) the word of awakening; (3) the brotherhood of those who 
are awake’’? Christianity, on the other hand, not only holds 
before men a perfect character, immortal because sinless, and a 
vision of a perfect State, but sets them a task, the perfecting of 
the individual and of the State. A Christian State implies 
he thinks, a Christian Church, which he describes as organized 
piety as distinct from organized pity. A Christian State must 
set itself to ‘‘ preserve the foundations of social life apart from 
which humanity could not exist, and to improve the conditions 
of its existence.’ Its ideal for its children should be no famine, 
no excessive labour, no sick uncared for, reparation for the 
injured, correction for the injurer. Christian States have erred 
terribly in the past. The Christian Church has erred terribly in 
the past. All 
the same, it is only the pure cynic who looks upon the errors of 
either as in any way comparable with their achievements. 
Here is our author’s conception of the ideal relation between 
Church and State :— 

‘The State recognizes the supreme spiritual authority of the 
universal Church, which indicates the general direction of the 
goodwill of mankind and the final purpose of its historical 
activity. The Church leaves to the State full power to bring 
lawful worldly interests into conformity with this supreme will 
and to harmonize political relations and actions with the require- 
ments of this supreme purpose. The Church must have 
power of compulsion, and the power of compulsion exercised by 
the State must have nothing to do with the domain of religion. 


The sin of her persecutions is hard to forgive. 


ne 


We have here no doubt a Utopian picture, but, unlike so many 
such pictures, it contains no obvious impossibility, and makes 
a reasoned appeal not to an esoteric circle but to an immenst 
crowd of religious and reasonable people. 





ANOTHER SHEAF.* 
Mr. Gatswortuy’s new “ Sheaf” contains some eloquent and 
One is that ** the great publics of our countries’ 


aM 


earnest pleas. 
should realize their full obligation to the disabled soldier, 
far they only seem to feel: ‘ Here’s a wounded hero ; let's take 
him to the movies, and give him tea!’ Not only are men’s 
bodies to be patched up, but their minds restored to healthy 
activity. ‘“‘If a man’s mind, courage, and interest be enlisted 
in the cause of his own salvation, healing goes on apace, the 
sufferer isremade.” The practical conclusion of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
argument is very much on the lines of the appeal in the familiar 
placard: “Don’t pity a wounded man; find him a job.” 
Prominent among the pleas is a strong one for a return to the 
land. Mr. Galsworthy gives several reasons for this plea, one 
of the chief being that this country must be able to feed itself. 
He of course joins in the common hope that this war will be 
the last, but if it should not, and if we do not grow our own food 
**we could be knocked out of time in the first round.” With 
of the future it will be im- 
He is there- 


the ‘“‘ submarine-cum-air menace ” 
nossible, he maintains, to guard against surprise. 
fore an ardent advocate of small-holdings and allotments, and 
the various proposals now discussed for improving rural condi- 
tions and attracting workers to the land. But apart from the 
material arguments for a return to the land, Mr. Galsworthy 


sees in it a means of race improvement. For him the qualities 


| . : , 
| fostered by town life—‘ extraordinary patience, cheerfu 
courage, philosophic irony, and unselfishness ’’—do not outweigh 


oreven balance its vulgarity and ugliness, Beauty of form and of 
mind, he argues, would be secured by a return to the simpler 
conditions of life on the land. The idealist is very prominent 


in the chapter “ Speculations,” with its plea for a more considered 


| progress in civilization, its demand that no invention or dis- 


© The Justificution of the Good: an Essay on Moral Philosophy. By Viadimir covery should be exploited “ without some sort of State check 
Translated from the Kussian by 
(15s, net.) 


* Another Sheaf, By John Galsworthy, London: W, Ucinemann, (6s, net 
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In the interests of health, beauty, and happiness,” its denuncia- 
the modern tendency to vulgarity, and its plea that the 
aim of mankind should be “to do our jobs really well 
and to be brotherly! To seek health and ensue beauty!” 
From Mr. Galsworthy’s satirical sketch of social conditions in 
1947 it would almost seem as if he had little faith in even an 
approximation to the ideals for which he pleads earlier in the 
book. Twenty-cight the Angel Acthereal on a 
flying visit to Britain finds vulgarity as rampant and Britons as 
ugly as Mr. Galsworthy finds them to-day—and the rural 
population is represented by one man, “‘ the sole survivor of the 


tion of 


years hence 


of the Great | 
*“Sheaf” are 
Russian’ and 


soldiers settled on the land at the conclusion 
the 
and 


Skirmish’?! Among other papers in new 
comparative studies of “ Englishman 
“ American and Briton’’; and some interesting reflections on 


‘ Anglo-American Drama and its Future.” 


Titzrregy. 
THE TOYS OF PEACE.* 
! will no more stir us to uncontrolled laughter or 


In the brief but affectionate Memoir prefixed to 


‘Saxt,” alas 
‘ var us grue.”” 
this posthum« us collection of his later stories and papers Mr. 
Rothay Reynolds tells us the story of his life and death. It was 
well that he did so, for, as he most truly says, “these tales, 





brilliant and elusive as butterflies, hide rather than reveal the | 
haracter of the man who wrote them, and give but a suggestion | 
if his tenderness and simplicity, of his iron will, of his splendow 
in the grip of war.” Hector 
his father was stationed, spent his childhood in | 
Devonshire, went to school at Exmouth and Bedford College, 

ived for a while in Normandy and Dresden, travelled in Germany | 
and Austria with his father, 


. =e 
Hugh Munro was born in 1870 in | 


Burma, whet 


and served for a short time in the | 


Burmese Mounted Police. Invalided home, he commenced 
withor in the Westminster Gazette, served as a correspondent for 
the M wri 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 

+ Post in the Balkans in 1902 and in Petrograd from 

1905 to 1908, when he returned to London and settled down to 
| 


in his living as a man of letters. On the outbreak of the war 
he enlisted as a trooper in King Edward’s Horse, exchanging | 
iter a while into the Royal Fusiliers. He twice declined a | 
mmission, distrusting his ability to be a good officer and | 

lesiring to go on fighting side by side with his comrades, bore all 
liscomforts with unfailing cheerfulness, and fell at Beaumont- 
Hamel in November, 1916, beloved by his men and admired 
his off When peace comes,” wrote one of them, 


vill give us the most wonderful of all the books about 


SAKI 

var.’ Dis aliter visum. and he rests in the kind earth of | 
France, supremely happy in the fate which allowed him, 
ite man of forty-five, to aid his country in her greatest 

<l. Mr. Rothay Reynolds tells us much in brief compass 

is curious and delightful of his friend—his simple ways, his 
gard of money, his generosity and independence of spirit, 

love of birds, his method of writing. “His air and the 
ement of his hand gave one the impression that he was 

t not writing. He loved his art, and by refusing to 
pt le that might have appealed to wider circles, he made 

» place in our literature which, in the opinion of many, 

be lasting.” We agree, though we doubt whether “ Saki” 

will « be a popular writer. He had great gifts—wit, mordant 
ny,and a remarkable command of ludicrous metaphor—but | 
wn intermittent vein of freakish inhumanity belied his best 
nature, and disconcerted the plain person. All these qualities 
re to be found in these tales and sketches. They range from 
exhilarating extravaganza to bitter political satire on vote- 


tching opportunism ; from studies of sophisticated selfishness 
|‘ feline amenities” to grim essays in the macabre. In other 
Saki’? who gave us When William Came and 
There would be no end to the process 


rds, here is the * 
The Chronicles of ¢ lovis. 


f illustrative quotation, for “Saki ”’ coruscates on every page. 





We will confine ourselves to one passage in which the wife of a 
rious Orientalist describes one of many unfortunate explosions 
hich attended their hospitable efforts to entertain a house- 
wty. After narrating the quarrels of pro- and anti Lloyd 

rgit and of §Suffragists and anti-Suffragists—the latter 
re described by her husband as “ intensive bear-gardening ” 

Lady Prowche continues :— 

‘My dear, the year before it was worse It was Christian 
“a ] fl and ot Papers. By H. H, Munro (“Saki”), Wi > 
Portrait and Memoir, London: John Lane, [7s, net.) 


Science. Selina Goobie is a sort of High Priestess of the Cult, 
and she put down all opposition with a high hand. Then one 
evening, after dinner, Clovis Sangrail put a wasp down her back, 
to see if her theory about the non-existence of pain could be 
depended on in an emergency. The wasp was small, but very 
efficient, and it had been soured in temper by being kept in a 
paper bag all the afternoon. Wasps don’t stand confinement 
well, at least this one didn’t. I don’t think I ever realized till 
that moment what the word ‘ invective ’ could be made to mean. 
I sometimes wake in the night and think I still hear Selina 
describing Clovis’s conduct and general character. That was 
the year that Sir Richard was writing his volume on ‘ Domestic 
Life in Tartary.’ The critics all blamed it for a lack of 
concentration.” 

Readers and reciters have, so far as we know, unaccountably 
failed to draw upon the tales of “‘ Saki.’ This is their own loss, 
as his fantasies gain from being read aloud. 


READABLE Novets.—Reported Missing. By J. H. Rosny. 
(Allen and Unwin. 6s.)—The translation of a French story 


of three airmen who have to make a forced descent in 
Germany. Their subsequent adventures are exceedingly ex- 
citing. ———Broken Idols. By Mabel B. Brookes. (Andrew 





Melrose. 5s.)—The interest of this novel lies in the description 
of Egypt, as seen through the eyes of an Australian soldier and 
his wife. It deals with the early days of the war.——Martin, 
Son of John. By C. A. Nicholson. (Sidgwick andJackson. 6s.) 
—A story dealing with the sad results 

mother who does not believe in the morality of marriage and 


toa son of having a 
who insists on dispensing with all legal ties. 

. 
OF 


= 


does not ees preclude su quent review.) 


SOME BOOKS THE WEEK. 


column 


The Grand Fleet. By Lieutenant J. Coleridge, R.N.V.R. 
(P. Lee Warner. 3s. 6d. net This is an interesting set of 
| pen-and-ink sketches made at Scapa, in the Forth, or in the 
North Sea during the war. The author, an architect 
profession, was in the ‘Glorious,’ one of the astonishing 


‘“‘Hush”’-ships, whose funnel, he tells us, would accommodate tw 
tramcars abreast. He sketched the American battleships 
their huge lattice masts, the ex-Turkish ‘Agincourt’ with her 
numerous turrets, and, strangest of all, the plane-carrier * Argus, 





which the Fleet at first sight took to be a battle- pra tice target, 
as the upper deck, very high above the water, is little mor 
than a bare platform for the yplanes to rise from or desce 
upon. 

Parliament and the Taxpay By G. H. Da ort Ske 
ngtons. 6s. net.)—Mr. Davenport, who has worked j 
Financial Branch of the War Offi und has served the § 
Committee on National Expenditure, sketches hist ‘ 
Parliamentary control over finance, and describes the existing 
procedure, under which, as he s} . letail, P me 
cises no control whatever. It is not or that procs 
the House of Commons is hopelessly unbusinesslike, and 
arty system requires ¢ y support ( rm 
vote against the reduction of a single it in the Estin 

| Mr. Davenport points out also that the Estimates are fra 

| such a way that it is imposs 3 f them t 

of any particular Departmen indertaking. He sugg 
reform of the Estimates, and, of rse, a reforr f proce 
But he is under no illusions. Not \ 1 un 
the House of Commons juire tin ul science. r 
politician’s view is characterist pressed by Mr. H 
Samuel in the Preface. Mr. 8 : rs 
ment, and sa very truly, that th weakness of the Hous 
of Commons in the t ses fh 
excess of its strength.” Y Mr. 8 t agree w 
proposal to abolish cert x - f M 

jest the private Member's g t s ticis 
should be denied hin y s eM 

may still go on talking B g Lss ] y 
we think, keep i x pe " L 

debate 

] } 4 ] ( Rit 
J. M. Moor ( ; 33 6d 
Most educated pe x ; “el 
English is \ $ i Ss very a 
fascinating OK W x 1 $ prove by 
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detailed examination of many words and by specimen trans- 
lations of passages of modern French prose and poetry, including 
a characteristic excerpt from Flaubert and a poem by Leconte 
de Lisle, that it is really very difficult to render the exact sense 
of the French original in good English prose. They unkindly 
convict Walter Pater in Appreciatizns of a very bad mistake 
in translating Sainte-Beuve, and pillory the Foreign Office for 
rendering “ prétendu” as “ pretended,” instead of “ alleged,” 
in the Allied Note of January, 1917; their examples from care- 
ess translations of French books might, we fear, be multiplie | 
indefinitely. The deceptive similarity between French and 
English words is one great stumbling-block. Besides, “ the 
connotation of a French word scarcely ever tallies completely 
with that of its nearest English rendering.” The difficulty of 
translation from French into English is one of detail, and there- 
fore eludes the careless student. This excellent book should 
be in the hands of every teacher of Freach. It raises the subject 
to a higher plane. 


America and Britain. By Professor A. C. McLaughlin. 
(J. M. Dent. 4s. 6d. net.)—Last spring Professor McLaughlin, 
of Chicago, visited London and lectured on America’s entry into 
the war, British-American relations, the Monroe Doctrine, 
and the sources of the American Constitution. These admirable 
lectures well deservel printing. The author firmly believes in 
the alliance of the English speaking peoples. If Great Britain 
and America, he says, “ striving to give expression and greater 
reality to actual international solidarity, can create the Monroe 
Doctrine of the world, then all past achievements will seem as 
tinsel, sive as they prepared that consummation.” He sketches 
the evolution of the Monroe Doctrine, which has applied, of late 
years, mainly to Central America, and he urges that in the 
event of a complete victory for the Allies, which has now come 
to pass, the Doctrine ‘“‘ need no longer be defensive and pro- 
vincial,” but may be extended to mean “ a principle of decent 
antl humane relationship between nations.” In the final 
lecture the author endeavours to show that the makers of the 
Constitution adopted the idea of federalism, with a separati nof 
powers, from the old British Colonial system. 


The Hakluyt Society has published for its members the first 
volume of The Book of Duarte Barbosa, newly translated from the 
Portuguese by Mr. M. Longworth Dames. The work is well 
known to students through a translation made by Lord Stanley 
from an Italian version fifty years ago; but the Portuguese text 
is now rendered into English for the first time. Duarte Barbosa 
was an official in Portuguese India ; he accompanied Magellan, 
his brother-in-law, on his great voyage round the world, and was 
murdered by the natives in the Philippines on May Day, 1521, a 
few days after Magellan’s death. In his book, finished in 1517, 
Barbosa described the coast of East Africa, the Red Sea, the 
Persian Gulf, and the western coast of India before entering 
into detail regarding Southern India. He writes at length, for 
example, about the great city of Vijayanagar, now represented 
by the ruins of Hampi. The editor has annotated the book in 
scholarly fashion and has produced a most readable text. If 
the Portuguese could have maintained the Eastern Empire 
which Barbosa served, the history of India might have been 
very different. 


M. George; Truffault, the expert who developed a wonderful 
system of market-gardens for the French Army during the war, 
has written, with Miss Helen Colt, the English horticulturist, 
a pamphlet on Army Gardens for the benefit of the British and 
American Armies on the Rhine. It is published by the “ CEuvre 
des Pepini¢res Nationales” of the French Touring Club at 
Versailles, and shows in a very practical way what can be done 
under skilled direction to produce a plentiful supply of fresh 
vegetables for the troops, thus saving much transport as well 
as money, and also providing healthy occupation. The author 
estimates that British and American solders consume a pound of 
fresh vegetables daily. Immense quantities, therefore, are re- 
quired even for the reduced Armies of Occupation. It would be a 
great relief to the overtaxed railways if the vegetables could be 
grown on the spot, as M. Truffault suggests. 

German Days. By a Polish Girl. (J. Murray. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
The author, a Polish Jewess born at Posen, describes in this 
readable book her experiences at various Prussian schools, 
ending with a finishing school in Berlin. She writes temperately, 


and her indictment of the relentless Prussian school system is all 
the more effective on that account. It is not easy for English 
readers to imagine the lengths to which the Prussian Govern. 
ment carried—and perhaps still carries—its autocratic ang 
nationalist propaganda in the schools. The author as a Pole and 
as a Jewess suffered doubly, for, as she says, the old Prussian 
ruling class was the chief fomenter of anti-Semitism. Hep 
pictures of social life in Prussia are by no means overdrawn, 
unlovely as they are. 





A New Light on Lord Macaulay. By Albert R. Hassard., 
(Toronto : Rockingham Press. 75c.)—Mr. Hassard is an enthu.- 
siastic admirer of Macaulay, but he cannot be said to haye 
thrown any new light on the historian. He points out that 
Lord Stanhope’s History of England, in the chapters dealing 
with Clive, Hastings, and Chatham, and Macaulay’s famous 
essays are so closely identical in arrangement and phrase that 
one writer must have borrowed from the other. He urges that 
as Macaulay denounced literary piracy and trounced one Vizetelly, 
who brought out an unauthorized edition of his speeches, he 
would not have remained silent if Lord Stanhope had plagiarized 
his essays. He suggests therefore that Macaulay himself borrowed 
freely from his friend Stanhope’s manus ript history before it 
was published. The suggestion seems to us wildly incredible. 
Macaulay’s sources of information are perfectly well known. 
He had no need to go to Stanhope for his Indian history. On the 
other hand, there were many reasons, both social and political, 
why he should not publicly attack Stanhope for borrowing from 
his essays. Plagiarism of this sort did Macaulay no harm. 


The Story of Doctor Johnson. By 8. C. Roberts. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 4s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Roberts has con- 
densed and simplified Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson in this very 
attractive little book, adding a few touches from Miss Burney 
and Mrs. Thrale. Sometimes he quotes; sometimes he sun- 
marizes. He hopes, not without reason, to send more readers 
to Boswell himself, but the «abridgment is most entertaining. 
The book is illustrated with a number of good portraits, views, 
and caricatures, selected with unusual care. 





Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes for 
1919 (Kelly’s Directories, 203. net) deserves a word of cordial 
praise. The alphabetical arrangement is very convenient, and 
the entries seem to have been revised with great care. The new 
peerages of Lord Erale, Lord Inverforth, and Lord Birkenhead 
are recorded, so that the book is very nearly abreast of the 
times, 





London Diocese Book for 1919. Fidited by Canon Glendinning 
Nash. (S8.P.C.K. 3s. net.)—This is a model work of reference, 
well arranged, comprehensive, and commendably accurate in 
detail. The chapters on the history of the diocese and the cathie- 
dral are interesting. The variety and extent of the activities of 
the Church in London will surprise most readers of the book. 








Messrs. Edward Stanford have published a useful map, printed 
in colours, of Spain and Portugal (4s. net), countries which are 
once more beginning to attract attention for more reasons than 
one. The railways are clearly marked, but the mountain ranges 
which have exercised so tremendous an effect on the history and 
development of the Peninsula are unfortunately omitted. This, 
we think, is a very serious mistake, for even the business man 
cannot ignore the formidable Sierras of Spain. 








LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 
FOR 
LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE, 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent St., London, W. 1 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH LINEN 


Write for Samples and Catalogue 
sent bost free upon request 





ROBINSGH & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place, BELFAST 
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OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


0.959. A Queen Anne Bureau Bookcase of finely figured walnut. 
Upper part enclosed by two doors, fitted with plate-glass mirrors, 
Three adjustable bookshelves, Four drawers of graduated depths 
in lower part. 2ft. Gin, wide; 1ft. Gin. deep; 6 ft. Gin. high. 
A M P T oO As Ss Pall Mall East, S.W. 1, 
H and at Buenos Aires, 
— | DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
“BY / SPECIAL | | ‘bree grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-British 
ePFOINTMENT | Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded to a 


| f'ritish Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
TO THE KING. | The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 
| Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses, 
| NEW CATALOGUE free cn application. 
i\E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
ia” 1 STRAND, w.c. % or 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, Ee. 5. 


Sone werr 


——— 


INDIAN AND TROPICAL OUTFITS 


Officers, Sportsmen and Civilians taking up appointments in India, 
China, British East and West Africa can obtain full particulars as 
to Clothing and Equipment suitable for the climate, 


Write for patterns and estimates, 
mentioning nature of appointment, 


White and Khaki Drill Clothing, Solaro Sunproof Shirting and 
Suitings, India Ganze Underwear, Trunks and Uniform Cases, 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


Outfitters by Appointment to 11.M, the King 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON 


ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR OI:IrL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Heir which neture 
provides for its preservation, end without which the hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
ina GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Ga ile n, London. 








A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your deuth Risk P 





is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance OfficeP 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


FOR SALE. 
PPIBST.CLASS BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS 


. inthe N.W. of England. 20 Doarders, paying from e0 to 00 guineas per 
sunum; 95 day-pupils paying 15 to 24 guiness per annum. ress receipts 
tween £4,000 and £5,000; net profit averages £700 per annum. Goodwill 
00; furniture at valuation For further particulars cy ply r 2970, co 
rs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., School Transfer Agents, 158-162 
ord Street, London, W. 1, 









APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


])EWseury WHEELWRIGHT GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
FOR GIKLS, 





Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS cf the above School, 
whien has a recognised Advanced Course in Modern Studies, Cer + must 
be ‘gradu: ates of a British University or pessess equivalent qualificaticns approved 
by the Board of Education, and must not be over 35 years of age 

The commencing salary is £450 per annum, Duties commence in September | 
next. | 
_ 271 pupils are now In attendance, and the question of additicnal accommodation | 
is being considered by the Governors, } 

Forms of application, which must be returned nct later than 50th April next, | 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Canvassing elther directly or indirectly will _ considered a disqualification, 

Office : GEO, PEATHERSTON, 

Technical School, Dewsbury, Clerk to the Governors, 
4th March, 1919, 


poston ATED ASSOCIATION OF 
MASTERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
the above Association will shortly appoint an ORGANIZING SE¢ a TARY, | 
who must have had experience in a Secondary School, Initial salary £50, 
Applications must be received on or before April 15th next by t HONOR ARY 
SECRETARY, 35 Jotun Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 1, from whom particulars } 
@ to duties and terms of app intment may be obtained, 





ASSISTANT- 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


The Governing Body of Westminster School give Notice that they will ELECT 
& HEAD-MASTER in May next, 

Applications will be received by the Seerctary not later than the 30th April, 
and may be accompanied by not more than six testimontals, It is desired that 
these testimonials should be printed and 20 copies should be sent, 

The Head-Master must be a member of the Church of England, and he will be 
expected to come into office after the Summer Term, 

All particulars can be obtained on application to the Secretary. 

E. F. KNAPP-FISHER, 
Secretary to the Governing Body of Westminster 
School, The Chapter Clerks Office, The Sanctuary, 
Westminster Abbey, S.W. 1. 
EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

The West Riding E — Committee invite applications for appcintment as 
ASSISTANT in the Secondary Branch of the Education Department. 

Candidates must be (iraduates, preferably in Honours, and should have had 
some teaching experience, 

Salary £350, rising to £500 by annual increments of £25, 

A form of application may be obtained, together with particulars of the duties 
and conditions of appointment, from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, County 
Hall, Wakefield, The form should be completed and returned, together with 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, so as to reach the Education 
Departinent not later than 9 a.m, on April 14th, 1919, 


N EWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME ENDOWED SCHOOLS 


ORME GIRLS’ st HOOL, NEWCASTLE, 


Applications are invited for the position of HEAD-MISTRESS of the Orme 
Girls’ School, belonging to the above Foundation, Duties to commence Autumu 
Term, 1919, The School is a first-grade High School for Girls, containing at the 
present time 379 Pupils Its curriculum includes an Advanced Course in Modern 
Studies, recognized by the Board ef Education, The salary of the Head-Mistres«, 
including Capitation Fec , amounts at the present time to about £550 per annum, 

Applications, accompanied by types d copies cf two recent testimonials, should 
be forwarded to H, POOL Kk, Neweastle, Staffs, Clerk to the Governors, 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cmyru A Mynwy.) 








The Council invites applications for the office of PRINCIPAL. Salary £1,¢09 
perannum. The P rine vipa will hold periodically the office of Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Wa 

Candidates’ should ap ply to the undersigned for further particulars, anl 

app - ations for the post must be forwarded to him not later thag May 15th, 
16 1 

U niversity College Carliff, PD. J. A. BROWN, 

March 17th, 1919, Registrar. 


Sr KATHERINE’S TRAINING COLLEG E FOR SCHOOL: 
Sinranenan, TOTTENHAM (S.P.4 ) 

A LADY PRINCIPAL will be required for this Aang to enter upon het 
duties on August Ist, 

Applicants must be communicant members of the Church of England ; holding 
a University Uegree, or its equivalent Degree ; with experier in teaching ir 
recognized Colleges or Schools; not under 20 or over 45 years of age. 

Commencing salary £400 per annum, increasing by annual increments of £25 
to £550, with furnished apartments, board in College, &c¢.—Further particulars 
with Form of Application (returnable not later than April 2nd), may Le cbtained 


from Rev, Prebendary HOBSON, St. Katherine's Coliege, Tottenham, N. 17. 


ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
~ 
WANTED: TWO ASSISTANT M ASTERS at a Day Continuation School 
to be opened in connection with a large works in Manchester, Candidates shoul 
be able to offer some of the following subjects General English subjects 
Mathematics, Physics, Mechanics, Solid Geometry, and Machine Drawing 
Salary to be arrange 
Applications, on forms to be obtained from this Office, must 1 
before, April 7th. Canvassing will be considered a ding ion 
Education Oifices, SPURLEY HE . 
Deansgate, Manchester, Director of Education, 
March Lsth, 1919, 


mI’ HE BOLTON SCHOOL 
GIRLS’ DIVISION. 

The Governors invite applic ations for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, to Le 
vacant at the end of the Summer Term, 275 pupils, including Kindergarten 
Plans are now being pr pared for a new School to accominodate 500 pupils 
(250, rising by annuai instalments of £25 to £350. Capitation £2 | 
idergarten pupils £1 per head, 
with particulars as to age, teaching experi nee, University 
&e., and accompanied by copies of thre - nials and t) 
references, to sent to the undersigned on or before the 7 ril next, 

20 Wood Street, FRANK ATKINS, 

Kelton, Clerk to the Governors 


ARROGATE.—VICE-PRINCIPAL for first-class Boarding- 
© 00! for Girls required in May to take position of head of Staff and 1 
control during Principal's absence. Candidates should offer sound English 
or History and one other subject.—Apply, stating qualifications and salar 
to PRINCIPAL, Elmwood, Harrogate, 


QUECRETAR Y to MANAGING DIREC TORS Applicant 
bh must be of good education (public school preferred), have ‘a beuee of 
“ial instincts, and be a good organizer. Age not 
zy only. to Managing 






ach me on, 01 








Salary £ 
head, Kk 

Applicati 
qualifications, 












accountancy, possess comme 
over 40 years, Salary according to i bility. —Apply, in writi 
Direct ors, J. & H. ROBINSON, Ltd.. Deptford Bridge Mills, Greenwich, S.E. & 






\ TANTED for next term in good school for girls, TWO 


RESIDENT MISTRESSES, one for English Subjects and Elocution 





the other Mathematics and General Subjects, Help with games an advan 
tag Must be experienced and Churchwomen Friends preferred. 30x S00, 
Yhe " Spectat 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.4 


zk _— ATE (B. Se. Lond. Geology Honours), after holding 

er administrative post in Ministry of Munitions, SEEKS Post, 

sx ee. ” OF viministrative work Geology, Botany, Zooloy Mathematics, 
Drawing { M K. WENCH, 35 St. George’s Square, 5 W. i 


] OYAL SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of OFFICERS 








of t ARMY, BATH Wanted, in May, an exper i MISTRESS | 
| SOLO tT CLASS SixGine rhe post is resident and a hi salary is offered 
for good qualificat ic Apply I ADY PR IN IPAL, 
OYAL HOLI l OW AY € ‘OL LEGE (University of London). - 
rhe Governors inv ite applications for the post urt-time resid 
AoSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH (Woman) for ssion 1919-20,— 
\ _ ations be sent by April 12th to the PRINCID AL, Royal Holl y 
Coll Eng! id Green, from whom particulars may be vined, 


DY E RT [SER wishes to hear of Family (country pre ferred) 
is s COMPANL( in HOLIDAYS for langhte t 
younger ikiren. Highest n rt s— Box 900, The Spectator, 1 Wels 
yy Street, Strand, Lon Wc 2, 
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TO EMPLOYERS. 


yas NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 


EMPLOYMENT OF EX-SOLDIERS 
has a large number of DESERVING MEN on its books, 
anxiously WAITING EMPLOYMENT. 





HELP these men by applying :— 
SECRETARY, 119 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 
Tel.: 3671 Victoria, 





IOCES AN INSPECTOR wanted for the LIVERPOOL 

DIOCESE. Salary £400 per annum, Apply to Canon MORLEY 

STEVENSON, The Training College, Warrington, from whom further iuforma- 
tion may be obtained, 


4 epemeeee COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX. 

MATRON wanted, in April, to take charge of the Domestic side of College and 

to help with Sec retarial work. Salary £60, with board, rooms, laundry, and 

medical attendance —Apply Pl PRINCIPAL, 


ANTED, in May, “May, MISTRESS as HOUSE-MISTRESS 

and to take junior work in school. Experience and qualifications desir- 
able. Initial salary £100 resident.—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, Berkhamsted 
School for Girls, Herts, 


NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 

VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, Ww. i, 

Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
women from Miss H. M, CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon. _Mods. aa), Seenetary. 

















‘LECTURES, &o. 
ATTERSEA foes EORTC, 
LONDON, S.W. 

AWARD OF TATE AND MORGAN 8C HOLARSHIPS FOR SESSTON 1919-20. 

The Examinations for the award of Scholarships in Engineering, Science, 
Domestic Science, Physical Training, and Hygiene and Physiology will be held 
on Tuesday, June 8rd, and the succeeding days, The Scholarships vary in 
value from £20 to £30 per annum with free tuition, and are tenable from one to 
three years, 

Last day of entry, 26th April, 1919. 

Full particulars on application to the SE CRETARY. 


\ ANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD.— 





THREE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £80 a year and THREE EXHIBI- 
TIONS of £60 a year, tenable for 3 years, with free tuition in each case, will 
be offered for competition in September, 1919, to Graduates of any British Univer- 
sity intending to enter the Ministry of Religion. No doctrinal! profession will be 
required from any candidate, but the highest references as to personal character 
must be submitted, 

Manchester College is non-sectarian and its opportunities are open impartially 
for the study of Theology and the cultivation of the religious spirit. 

Particulars of the examination and full information as to the Curriculum of the 
College may be obtained on application to t to the Principal, Dr. L. P. JACKS 


PE RMANE NT t STAFF, 
The Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A., LL.D., D.D, . 
LACHLAN MAOCRAR, M.A. ee 
The Rev, D. C. Simpson, M, i, ee eo ee 
The Rev. Henry Gow, B.A, ai a ee ee 


SPECIAL LECTURERS DURING THE SESSION 1919-20, 
Professor JOHN BURNETT, of St. Andrews, 
Professor H, B. Bacon, of Yale, U.S.A, 
Professor EMILE BovuTrovux, of Paris. 
Professor FOSTER WATSON, M.A,, University College of Wales, 
Rev. ESTLin CARPENTER, D.Litt. of Oxford, 


WEY EN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, annual value £50 each 
(which may be increased to £80 in cases of need), and ONE ROBERT 
HENRY WENTWORTH HUGHES SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £45, will 
be offered for competition in November next. 
Two of the open Scholarships will, under certain conditions, be restricted to 
i whose fathers hate given their lives for their country. 
andidates must not be 14 on December Ist, 1919. 
The examination will be held at WELLINGTON COLLEGE 
lith. 
For full particulars apply to THE BURSAR, Wellington College, Berks, 
Rite -LANDS TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS, CHELSEA, 8.W. 3. 
cial ONE YEAR COURSE ‘of TRAINING, recognized by the Board 
at ‘ duc ation, for those desiring to teach in CONTINUATION SCHOOLS, will 
» held at the above College from September, 1919. 
For particulars as to entrance qualifications, fees, course of training, &., 
apply to the SECRETARY 


|e EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President : 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairmanand Hon, Treasurer: Mr. C, G, 
Montefiore, M.A. ; Sec.: Sir Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information concern- 
ing Ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Princ ipal, Miss E. LAW . LAWRENCE. 


HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


rustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN. M.D, pa. The MARCHIONESS OP SALIS- 
BURY: Majorthe Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRIS- 
TOPHER ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 

Principal: 

Miss H. ©. GREENE 
Vioe-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The Gollege was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England, 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish System. The Course extends over aa It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymuas 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Danc and Outdoor Games, Students 
practise teaching in schools inthe neighbourhood. The College stands in its own 

unde of 15 acres. in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath 

The Course begins in October. —Further particulars on application to SECRET ABY) 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


Philosophy of 
Religion. 

Old Testament, 

New Testament, 





about November 

















37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained iv this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
op the Swedish System, Massage, Arptomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 








( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women. Extensive range glass. 
houses, ‘Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theor= tical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations, _Beekeepin, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving. —For illustrated | prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. % 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. | 


( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Mi 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College). —First-r; 
Modern Educaticn, Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing- “field, 

and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &e. 


St ~MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW 


P tus on licati iss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar o 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) an and of the Maria Grey Training College, 











LORIGUS HINDHEAD ( (over $ 800ft. above sea- leve 1), — 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Every educational advantage 
Health and happiness a very special consideration.—Prospectus and ful] par 
ticulars from Miss CHIGNELL, Twizzletwig, Hindhead, Surrey. 


[ | :-@ 62.2... ue. Bie 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for ‘Girls. Tole. : 


N RS. DAVIES-GILBERT can _ thoroughly recommend 

CLAREMONT HOME SCHOOL, EASTBOURNE (beautifully sity. 
Highest Educational advantages, 
Officers’ Daughters at 





ne 


“ Watford 616,” 


ated near sea), for girls of good position, 
Specialities, Languages and Music, Hockey, Te nnis, &c. 
special fees, .— Principals, The Misses DAWSON 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 








YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL. —ENTRANC E SC HOL: AR. 

SHIPS.—An EXAMINATION will be held in May. The Scholarships will 

be of the value of £60 each pet annum, Candidates must be under 14 years of 
age on April 1st, 1919. —For particulars apply to the HEAD- MISTRESS. 

HESHIRE. — WEAN HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM., 

Good educati ble cost. Fees 20 guineasper term, Full staff, 

All examinations : Matriculation, Oxford Locals, Music, Singing, Art, Languages, 

Elocution, Gymnastics, Games, Pupils, 9 to i3 years, 
Illustrated Prospectus from Miss PARKES. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years, Thorough aye" education, with great attention to health, 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, L iterature, or Languages. New Domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Easter Term began on Tuesday, January 21st, and ends on Tuesday, April 15th, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 


Tel.: 7 Gray shott, 


EATHERLEY, INV ERNESS.—BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, Head-Mistress: Miss MURRAY, Full Dez 
Course Certificate, St. Hugh's College, Oxford, Assisted by a highly- gualit md 
and experienced Staff and a trained Lady Housekeeper-Matron, Sound edu 
tion on modern lines. Preparation for University and other examinations, 
Junior Department under qualified Mistress, Beautiful situation and extensive 
grounds. Special attention paid to health and well-being of pupils.—Prospectus 
apply Miss MURRAY, Heatherley, Inverness, 


LARENDON HOUSE 
J LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Miss STONE (Camb, Nat, Sc. Trip., Parts I., IL, 
and Miss SP SPACKMAN, B.A, Lond., Hons, Eng. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
2 Thorough modern education at 2 moderate cost for girls up to the age « 
Spacious and well-equipped school buildings, with good playinggrounds, Heait 
situation ; very suitable for delicate girls.—For Prospectus apply to Head-Mistres 




















SCHOOL, 


Newnham College) 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For inform 


tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this b 
which contains in a concise form the new Re gulations, with full illustrated des 
tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—{Publicat 


| Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” : 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. ! 





N AUricaL COLLEGE, PANGBOU RNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R, AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 15. Nominations to Roya 
Naval College, Dartmouth. Terms £80 per ann, Early application should be ma 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fene nchure h Buildings, E.« 


5 Oo ae SCHOOL, YORK. 


Under the Management of a Committee of the Society of Friends 





Head-Master, ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (sometime Examiner to the 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Manag 
ment and Method). 

Seven Scholarships (Science, History, Classics, Medicine), two Intermediate 


Science with Honours, one Intermediate Arts, seven First Medical Examination, 
twenty-nine Matriculation Examination (1916-1918), 

Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained on application to the HEAD-MASTER 
Bootham Sec Sc hool, York, 


TFNONBRIDGE SC HOOL.—SC HOLARSHIPS _ EXAMINA 

TION on the 10th, Lith and 12th of June, 1919. One Scholarship of 
£100 p.a., one of £80 p.a., and one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foun 
Scholarships entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee will be 
offered for TER, School Ho particulars apply to the SECRETARY to t 
HE AD- MASTE School House, Tonbridge, 


{UTTON VALE ENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576).—Motor from 
b Maidstone. Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding-Houses 
(1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea with 
extensive views a Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. 
+; OF from _the c ‘L ERK, 53 Palace Street, 8. Ww. 
LIFTON C OLLEGE. il Jlassical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£25 to £100 a year, Examination in June. There are also several “ War 
Exhibitions” of £60 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Cliton 
College, BristoL 
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UGBY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The following will be offered : 


Two at least of £100; one or more of “£80 ; one or moc of £60; and one or 


e of £40. ’ ee 
The qualifying Examination at Candidate’s School will take place on 


June 2nd, Final Exam, at Rugby will begin on Tuesday, June 10th, 


Monday, 


Music has been added to the subjects for which Scholarships are offered. 


number of on ae 
ousentie results of this Exam., others by the Head-Master’s direct nom 


Particulars fr ym the SECRETARY. 


WAR SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS are ¢ 


available, 
ination, 


E L T EN H A M COLLEGE 
SCcHO!L prety EXAMINATIONS, May 27th, 28th, and 29th. 
At least TEN NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £90 to £20, and some 


HOUSE MASTE Lr EXHIBI rLONS, will be offered to candidates 
ot already in the College, whether Senior or ~~ Department, 
aAMES OF HEREFOR D SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per annum, wit 


ence for boys 


OLD CHELTO NIAN. Some nominations for sons of the Clergy, v 
‘Itenham, 


per annum, may also be given. —Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Che 


RADFIEL D CO Li G 


who are 
including 
h prefer- 


born, educated, or residing in Herefordchire. Also ARMY and 


alue £30 


E 
r) 
4 + 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 


TIONS ope n to bovs under 15 on September 20th, 1919, will be held on 





and 28th, at Bradfield, 

The fc lowing will be offered :- 

Three Scholarships of 90 Guineas, one Exhibition of 60 Guineas, one E 
of 50 Guineas, three to six Exhi itions of 30 to 20 Guineas. 


May 27th 


xhibition 


Entry Forms can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, 


Berks 





| a MLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL, Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Head-Master—F, W. STOCKS, M.A. 
Inclusive Fees, £57 to £66 per annum. 

Modern Laboratories and Workshops. 


EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOL ARSHIPS, MARCH 271TH, 


NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY ist, 


Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars = application to the HEAD-MASTER 


or the SECRETARY, 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BE Sy —Publie School Edi 





ication. 


Hichly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 
Fine } gs, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Works hop, Boat- 
house, &c, Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C, Fees, £55, 
Entrance Scholarships July—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


| RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be | 


held on June 3rd and 4th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS 


in value from £60 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to the 


MASTER, pith iia 
TELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized 


Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 f¢ 


sea, facing Dartmoor, Special }NGINEERING class for NAVAL CADE 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM 
( A K H A M a GG EB es 


SCHOLARSHIP FXAMINATION on April Ist. 


Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
cme Recent Successes gained by 
of Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SANDHURST 18, 


INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 
Apply Stirling Ifouse, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 

1OAC HING Students prepared for Matric. Lond. : 

J) higher Exams. Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A. BENDIX¢ 

(Lond,), Miss V. H. WATLING, B.A. (Lond.), Special opportunities fo 


Conversation. —15A Baker Street, W. 1. Mayfair : 3797. 


9 ‘RING.—Phenomenal advance in treatme 
b SPECI Al IST engaged at Christ’s Hospital and other Public 
Residence ne necessary.—Particul 
London, W, 











R OYAL EARLSWOOD INSTITUT 
SURREY, 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 


For particulars and terms apply to H. HOW ARD, Secretary, 
G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 4, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
ds TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 
Molton Street, W.1 (Gerrard 1263),—Ladies quickly prepared for 
istic and Secretaria! work. Course fromany date, E xcelle nt introductio 


YHANGE OF ADDRESS, __ 
jeg E WRITING.— Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 





Many y sperience of the work of Architects, Authors, Clergymen, Jor 
Philanthroy swnd Benevolent Societies, Solicitors, ‘Teachers, &c, 


Hy NGLISH and FRENCH MSS. TYPED by experi 
V 


educated typist. Best work. 
i4 PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 14, 


varying 
HEAD- 


by the 
wt above 
rs. 


YS 


Pupils 
14. 


ind all 
IN, B.A, 
r French 


nt by 


Schools, 


Mr. MIALL, 209 Oxford Street, 


ION, 


South 
Journal- 
ns } give n. 


Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 2(Ground Floor), T.N. Gerrard 6179 


irnalists 


ienced, 


\ SSA LONDON PUBLISHER is prepared to consider 


Mss th known and unknown writers, with a view to BOOK 
PUBLICATION on equitable terms.—Address * PUBLISHER,” ¢/o Rosselli 
‘ Co,, 8 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 

SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
— AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
e OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 1 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Pr ptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Assoctation of Assistant- 
Mist resses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 
Che Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 
ork WITHOUT 1 NNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calcu 
lated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


7 





(\Horce OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 


Advice free of charge will be given by 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND Co, 

36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926, 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEP ARTMENT., 

The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


QCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (fre of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 

; he age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Te a aS : 6053 Central. 


Q\CHOOLS Pare nts can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
- of fees, &c.) to 
——— Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 Telephone—1136 Museum 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
YD ge BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOU SE. 


Lovely Situation, 800 ft, above sea, close to moc Shady nd shel 
garden, Croquet Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. Privat tting-room 
if required Apply “L. CANTAB,” Middlecott, Ilsington, § De von 
8 Haytor Terms absolutely inclusive 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
VQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000, 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTE RESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


ther 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 2 
| agree PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet des- 


cribing the residences, &c., of Ltumerous DOCTORS in all parts Tr wn 


Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthen 
| Invalids, Convalescents, &c.) Post free on application to M ® 2 STOR Dy Y 


! 


General Manager, M¢ di al, &c.,Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St.,Traialgar Square, W( 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
F assured. Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted | 
returned post free. Best pric s paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction | guaranteed by the re‘iable firm 
8.CANN &CO.,, A Marke Street. Manc/ester Estd 1850. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUG ee — Per sons 


wishing to receive full value should apply to the rers 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If fory 1 alu 
per return or offer made,—Chief Office:, 63 Oxtord Street, Londo ars 
{OCKROACHES exterminated with A 
SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by Z.8 


Supplie d by order to the Roval Household Used in War Hos; 
2s. 6d., 5 » Dont free.- —HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Ro 


THE “LONDON SECRETARIAT. 


LITERARY AND ART AGENTS, PARLIAMENTARY, 
TRANSLATING AND TYPEWRITING BUREAI 
LITERARY AGENCY. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. of NOVELS, SHOR] STORIES, PI AY S, ARTICLES 
advised upon and placed with Edit« i Publist LES syndi 
cated, Estimates given for printing and f¢ tblishing works 
ART AGENCY. 





rs ARTICLES 








Artists’ ILLUSTRATIVE WORK ir and | k-and-wl 
POSTERS, COVER DESIGNS, PRESS and COMMERCIAL | 
handled 

| ee ee BUREAU. 
PRECIS and DOSSIERS of m r on all polit 1 sut ts and NOTES 
for Senn, Beara i STENO' RAPHERS att i clients at Hous 





j 
| 


of Commons and else wl 
RESEARCH WORK SECTION 





RESEARCH WORK sad INDEXING i with scrupulous care. PROOFS 
corrected for Press. BOOKS, second id an Ww tained for its. 
Typed copies made of MSS. and BOOKS in British Museu 
TRANSLATING BUREAU, 
rhere is a competent st for har ng MSS. and literat it 
ing Isuguages :—-FRENCH ITALIAN SPANISH DANISH, DUTCH and 
GERMAN, and also ce in dialects INDIA BK ks t 
languages can be translated into English, and writt i prepared for I 
TYPEWRITING BUREAU, f 
Typewriting of all natures done Clients may dictate at t ttices. STENO 
GRAPHERS sent out Every branch of SECRETARIAL WORK ler 
taken 
Estimates given on we submitted 
Address rt LONDON. SECRI rARIAT, 2 Southampton Street, Stra 
W.C.2. Telephone: Regent 1639 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. 


Earn While You Learn. 


The free booklet “ How to Mak M i ur f Ww 











With m ch interesting informatio arti s Pra ( es ’ 
Courses b y qualified and experi 1 Di rs 
| FICTION Cours so 2 
NEWS Course 3 2 
Inclusive fee for bot Courses ‘ 

For these amazingly low fees Students ¢ g xpert ins t n eve ing 
essential to success, Work Its criticised str i y able MSS scod 
for publication at highest rates and his ern 4 tance. | 

| Under the instruction given n gi $ v . f ing Money 
le Learning: some even duriag it ¢ re ghest rates pald 
in Journalism (£3 3 0 for 500 words M t 
however high the fee charged to 4 give &@ more sa ry 

On f the many su 1 St ts tes 

“1 have to thank you fort rder for a se 3 ul t ifort ou 
the Editor of 1 is Mag l ‘ ind ‘ Cours 3004 
exceedingly valuable, a hav iby v g si ver 
more than the fee 1 paid you Ss. W.M 

For Fr Book , writ 
“EDITORIAL,” Litera fraining Sch 22 Chaucery Lane, Londoa, W 2 
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Interest pn 
War Bonds, 
£5 per cent. 


Interest on 
Bank Deposits, 
£3 ber cent. 





Which are you getting? 


AS long as you leave money on deposit at 3 per 
cent., when it is available for investment in 5 


per cent. War Bonds, you are only getting part of the 
Income which you could safely obtain. You are 
forfeiting the whole of the difference between £3 and 
£5—thirty pounds and fifty—three hundred and five 
hundred. 


The larger the amount involved, the 
more you will gain by instructing your 
Banker or Stockbroker to put the 
money into 5 per cent. War Bonds. 














Send him your instructions by to-night’s post, and in a few days 
your capital will be earning £5 instead of £3—fifty instead of thirty 
—five hundred instead of three hundred. 


As a holder of 5 per cent. War Bonds you will not only receive a 
larger income, but will also secure a definite increase in the capital 
value of your investment when the Bonds mature and the whole 
purchase-price is repaid at a premium. 


NATIONAL 


War Bond 


Repayment and Interest 
guaranteed by the Sta‘e. 


On sale at all Banks and Money Order Post Offices. You have the choice 

between 5 per cent. Bonds issued at {£100 and repayable in 1924 at £102; 

or 5 per cent. Bonds issued at £100 and repayable in 1929 at £105; 

or 4 per cent. (Income Tax Compounded) Bonds issued at £101 : 10; 0 
and repayable in 1929 at {£100. 
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Sir F. H. Cowen, Mus. Doc., 


writes ,.—“ 1 have tried ‘De Reszke’ Amcrican Cigarettes 
and find them excellent—mild, and at the same time with a 
most pleasant flavour. For a Virginia eigaretie I could 
desire nothing better." 

Sir A. M. S. Methuen, Bart., writes ;—" Excellent.” 

Miss Victoria Cross writes;—‘'I find your ‘De 
Reszke’ American Cigarettes exquisite. The blend 
seems to be absolutely perfect and most delightful in 
every way.” 

UDGE a man by the company he keeps—a cigarette, 
by those who smoke it. By this test “ De Reszkes” 
are easily best. Try a box—their quality will win 
your admiration. 


‘DeReszke’ 


Finsorg’ CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Military Canteens at Home and Overscas, 








The Bread of Breads 


for Invalids, and especially for sufferers 
from Diabetes, Obesity, Gout, Rheuma- 
tism and acute Indigestion, is 


ENERGEN BREAD 


200 per more nutritious than ordinary 


bread, es comparison shows. 


Protein matter in Ordinary Bread. 
Se MNES Energen Bread. 


A large proportion of the starch has been extracted and 
all the indigestible parts removed from Energen Bread, 
crisp and delicious and does not ferment. 


cent 
this 


It is oVer 


which is 
A SAMPLE LOAF sent post free for 6d. stamps by 


Therapeutic Foods Co., 
Energen Works, 21b Roundwood Rd., Willesden, LONDON, N.W. 10 
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1/4 for 20 









YY L Also in Boxes 
tj of 50 and 100 














GOUT. 


URIC ACID. 


INCIPIENT 


HOW TO CONTROL 





Gout should never be allowed to get beyond the stage of 
incipiency. A little knowledge of the facts concerning it will 
be sufficient to convince anyone that it is quite possible, by 
the exercise of a little watchfulness and care, not only to escap 
the ravages of existing gout, but also, indeed, to prevent its 
development entirely. 

Gout has a certain, well-known, definite cause—namely, the 


existence of an excess of uric acid within the system. To pre- 


vent gout, therefore, all that is necessary is to prevent the 
retention of such excess uric acid. 

The evidences of its growing accumulation are at first 
obscure, and resemble symptoms of common ailments. There 
is, for instance, a very persistent and distressing headache 


caused hy the uric acid impeding the circulation and resulting 





congestion of the blood. There are obstinate forms of indiges- 
tion, with acidity, heartburn, and flatulence, caused solely by 
uric acid. Little lumps, consisting of solid concretions of 
uric acid, form just under the skin on the rims of the ears, the 
eyelids, and around the smaller joints. Your liver becomes 
sluggish, and you suffer from a good deal of nervous irrita- 
bility and mental depression. You cannot account for these 


symptoms, and probably never think of attributing them to 


gout. 
GOUT IS THE TROUBLE. 

But it is gout, incipient gout, the spread of uric acid, of 
which these little ills give you warning. They tell you that 
the gouty habit is slowly, insidiously, but nevertheless surely 
becoming more firmly fixed vour system, and that you must 





take measures to correct it if you would avoid the more serious 
forms of gouty suffering. 

Whatever special form or variety gout may assume in your 
case depends entirely on what particular locality the uric 
acid may choose to attack. When the muscles generally, or 
those of the loins specially, are invaded by the clogging, 
stiffening masses of uric acid, then gouty rheumatism or lum- 
bago develops, with its sharp, cutting pain or dull, continuous 
aches. When the delicate nerve sheaths are pierced by sharp 
uratic crystals, sciatica or neuritis follows. Kidney stone and 
gravel are nothing else but accumulated secretions of urates. 
Gouty eczema results when uric acid burrows under and 
penetrates the skin. The most common of all forms of gouty 
suffering—chronic, chalky, or rheumatic gout, as it is indif- 
ferently called—is the inevitable sequel of the penetration 
of uric acid into the joints, or the cartilages and ligaments, and 
the gradual growth in the whole structure of the joint of 


t 


deposits. 
CAN GOUT BE OVERCOME 


dense, cement-like uratic 





It is reassuring to know that for gout in a ts forms 
there is a remedy that goes directly to the root of the matter 
and destroys and removes completely from the body the offend- 
ing agent that is the cause of the whole trouble. This remedy, 


so long and well known as Bishop’s Varalettes, enjoys the 
confidence of the medical profession, who, aware of the comp 


kno 


id solvents a 


wledg re 


nde .Areme ts, a 


hem to be « mposed 


nd to have 


sition of Bishop’s Varalettes, a 
of most powerful uric ac 


proved in actual practical experience to be a successful remed 
and preventive of uric acid ills 

Bishop's Varalettes follow urie acid into its remotest hiding- 
places, and neutralise and reduce the powerful agent for e1 
into an easily soluble compound, which is washed let 


ind thoroughly from the system 











Their action from the beginning is be1 ; 
mation and tenderness begin to subs us 
are reduced, the crip} li ng ind distort ‘ 
pain is soothed as the solvent actior 
gradually exercised on the baneful a , 
the mischief. 

NOW AS 7 FOOD 

Diet is a cause of much nee ss worry to the gout \f 
all, the necessary restrictions are but few, and « no 
asceticism whatevet! gut you, very rightly, like to be al 
lutely sure as to what you ma it with safety, and what you 
must avoid. 

As a complete and auth to t lect < " 
uric-acid-free diet is a need 1 } y gouty subjects 
manufacturers of Bishop’s Varalettes have issued for the 
of all such a pamphlet containing a classified lis f sa 
beverages which the gouty subject must avoid it givil 
their place a still longer list of permiss rticles of d 
from which a varied, tempting, and 1 rishing anti-g 
may be constructed. This booklet, reover, contains valua 

| general information regarding the nat ind origin of g 
disorders and tl tre I A  £ des < 
distingu g s. A " oklet } ! 
post { . n to Alfred Bis I Manufa 
( he 1s S} _ | I hi. 1 l i 
ask f Yo ‘ , for 
boo! 

B r s Varal sare ld } sts a Is. de ys b 

nd 6s 25 days’ tr tn ae > had n 

i} ls » 8d Gs { < { I ! 

. , = . & 
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The unsatisfied 


HUNGER OF THE SOUL 


is at the root of the 


WORLD’S UNREST. 


The great principles of the Christian Religion are 
the satisfying food of the Soul. Man lives not by 
bread alone. 

Righteousness, Justice, Truth, Mercy, Peace, 
and Reconciliation come to the world by Jesus 
Christ. 

Is not this then a crucial time for applying Christ’s 
Gospel to the needs of mankind ? 


The Directors of the 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


urge the work of Christian Missions upon all who are 
anxious for the safety, well-being, and progress of the 
world. 

The I..M.S. has proved conclusively in 


India, China, Africa, Madagascar, 
Polynesia, and Papua 


the power of the Gospel to satisfy the whole need of man, 


THERE IS AN URGENT NEED 


for a definite advance inincome to meet the greatly increased 
cost of maintenance of existing work. Special gifts are 
invited. 





The L.M.S. financial year ends on March 31st. 





W. 

Contributions may 
NELSON BITTON, 
New Bridge Street, 


H. SOMERVELL, 
be sent to 


J.P. 


The Society's Treasurer is Mr. 


Rev. 
16 


Home 
London, 


Secretary, 
E.C. 4. 


A FOOD-FUEL 
FOR THE BODY 


W* are compelled this winter to burn less coal. 
The restriction will not prove unduly 
trying to those who wisely supplement the usual 
meals with food substances proved by science to 
possess highly nutritive powers. 





1T is not possible to take a food more satis- 
factory in this respect than ‘‘ BYNO- 
GEN.” It supplies in powder form milk 
protein, the most powerful builder of new 
tissue, phosphorus, the builder of nerves, 
combined with a specially prepared malt 


aud wheaten extract which promotes 
energy. All these essential elements of 
diet are immediately assimilated and 


absorbed by the body. 


ynogen 


Brings Health 





Sold by all Chemists at Is. 9d., 38, 58, and gs. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd 
Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 

Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715. 


Lb 63 
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A THANKOFFERING FOR PEACE 
WILL YOU SEND A GIFT TO 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES AND 
TRAINING SHIP ‘ ARETHUSA’ ? 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 


WHAT THE SOCIFTY HAS DONE AND IS DOING :— 


120 





(1) Old boys are serving in British and Colonial 
Regiments. 

2,600 have entered the Royal Navy. 

6,500 have entered the Merchant Service. 

900 Boys and 300 Girls now being maintained. 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 








Patrons: THEIR MAJESTLIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C, F, MALDEN, Wsq., M.A, 
Chairman of Arethusa Committee: MOWSON F, DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries ; U. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G, COPELAND 

London Offices : 164 Shaftesbury Avenues, W.C. 2. , 


THE CHURCH ARMY 











RECREATION CENTRES, HOSTELS, &c., &c. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF 
H.M. SERVICES. 


The War is ended, but the Need for these Institu- 
tions, and other Branches of War-help, is not. 


PLEASE SUPPORT THEM. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon, 
Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W,1 


(Church Army War Funds, registered under War Charities Act, 1916 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


| has arranged a series of SERVICES during Lent in the CHURCH 


—_ 
| 
| 


OF THE ANNUNCIATION, W. (close t 


Bryanston Street, 


| Marble Arch), by kind permission of the Vicar and Churchwardens 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Tues« lay, 


PREACHERS 
| during the remainder of the Series. 
Wednesday, March 26th.—The Rev. B. D. D. SHAW, Vicar oi 
the Church of the Annunciation 
Tuesday, April Ist.—Prebendary W. CARLILE, Hon. Chiei 
Secretary of the Church Army. 


April 8th.—Prebendary F. 8. WEBSTER, Vicar oi 
All Souls, Langham Place. 
Tuesday, April 15th—The Lord BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Commencing each day at 3 p.m. punctually. 


The Chureh is open all day for Prayer and Meditation, and books of devot 
will be found there. I+ is hoped that each Service will begin in an atmos 
of prayer, All friends are invited to.attend these Quiet Hours, and a i 
possible to meet the Chief and Headquarters Staff, at Church Army Headquarters 
close by, at the close of cach service, when methods of work will be discussed and 
tea provided, 








H E L Pp 
the 
WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


in its work for 


THE NATION’S CHILDREN. 


Present family -- 4,885 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ children - 2,121 
Give them 


HAPPINESS IN THE PRESENT 


and 
HOPE FOR THE FUTURE. 
Cifts gratefully received by Prebendary RUDOLF, 


| Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 1 1. 


Cc ihoques, ete., crossed and made payable to “ Waifs and Strays.” 


- INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


the Babies and Children in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 


are 


Please send a donation Kinnairds 


£12,000 required Annually from Voluntary sources. 


0 the Chairman, Lord 
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WHY 
SERBIA WEEPS 


q In Serbia there is weeping, 
Everywhere there is desolation, 
The whole country is despoiled, 
Thousands are living on the 
border-line of starvation, 


q No people in proportion to 
size contributed more to Victory 
than the Serbians. No people 
suffered so muchas they endured 
uncomplainingly in the Great 
Cause. 


q Will you not help to relieve 
them NOW? The Serbian 
Relief Fund is working night 
and day to provide clothing and 
medical aid for the stricken 
people of Serbia, Your donation 
to this splendid work is urgently 
needed. It will be gratefully 
received and duly acknowledged 
by the Hon, Treasurer, the 
Right Hon. the EARL OF 
PLYMOUTH, G.B.E., C.B, 


SERBIAN 
RELIEF FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916), 


5 CROMWELL ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 7. 


Parcels of Clothing should be addressed to 
Mrs. CARRINGTON WILDE, Serbian 


Relief Fund, 5 Cromwell Road, S.W. 7. 





| 


A CRITICAL 
POSITION. 


AT THIS MOMENT 


A new world policy is being fashioned from 
day to day by the energies of men 


A world policy that will work must be based 


on the turning of the world’s life to Christ. 
The carrying forward of world evangelisation 


is the basic principle of true polic y. 


‘AT THIS MOMENT 





The Church is face to face with unlimited 


1 


opportunities for advancing Christ's work abroad. 


The pioneers of the Army of Christ cannot 
the field without full 


the 


operate effectively in 


support from home; constant 


support ol 


prayer, offers of service and funds. 


AT THIS MOMENT 
the CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
has been entrusted with the 


which 
charge of vast 
mission areas, alone or in co-operation with other 
societies, is threatened with a critical situation. 
Demands press upon it from the field for 


missionaries, doctors, nurses, evangelists, teachers, 


churches, hospitals, and schools, as well as for 
the support of those already in the field—while 
a few days before the close of the financial year, 


the Society’s income is {£8,000 ye 
same time last year, and the p ts £92 
mor 

The great increase in payments is chiefly 
due to adverse rates of exchange caused 
the increase in the price of silver. The {1 which 
used to be worth from ro to rr dollars in China 
is now worth only between 5 and iollars. A 
remittance therefore of 10 dollars sent out for 
the work in China now costs not s before 
but nearly £2. 

Added to this is the increased cost of living 
and in. every department of expenditure 

FEARED CRISIS 

The Society’s vear ends on March 31. 

Unless very generous gifts are 
people within the next few days, a deficit of 
some £05,000 is thre itened 

All who seek the advancement of Chnist's 
Kingdom are asked to give such heip as 1s in 


their 


Donations will be gladly recerved by 
The LAY SECRETARY, 
CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4, 
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JUDGED 


by their “ Works.” 


A watch that cannot be relied 
on, however handsomely it be 
cased, is not merely useless, but 
misleading, and therefore dangerous. 
The “works” of a Waltham are 
as perfect as human ingenuity can 
accomplish, and this perfection is 
reflected in the marvellous accuracy 
of the watch and in its durability. 
The owner of a Waltham has a 
watch on which he can absolutely 
rely, and one that, when he has 
finished with it, will serve his son, 
and his son’s son. 


Waltham 
Watches 


Prices vary according to the grade 
of movement selected: Especially recom- 
Riverside ”’ 
grades. Waltham Movements are fitted 
in Hall-marked cases made by the 
Dennison Watch Case Co., 


mended: “ Vanguard”’ and “ 


Birmingham. 


Waltham Watches are obtainable from 


reliable watchmakers and jewellers. 


Descriptive Literature free from 
WATCH CO. 


(Dept. 10), 125 High Holborn, 


London, W.C. 1. 


(Strictly Wholesale.) 


LTD. 











en Scene 
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ww 











Sun 


and Science 
UT OF DOORS 


when the sun _ is 
shining you are warmed by 
its genial rays, whilethe air 
around you remains fresh 
and is only gradually heated 
by contact with the solid 
bodies which have absorbed 
those rays. 


Indoors in like manner the 
radiant gas fire, imitating 
the sun’s action, brings you 
pleasant warmth and yet 
avoids undue heating of the 
atmosphere; while the pro- 
ducts of combustion, passing 
up the flue, by their flow set 
up the steady air-movement 
essential to health. 


That is gas-fire science in a nutshell. 


Further information can be 
obtained on application to 


THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
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JOHN LONG’S NEW NOVELS 


These Novels are produced in Pre-War style. Clear 
type. Superior paper. 320 pages and upwards. 
Dust Wrappers in three colours by leading artists. 


A REALLY GREAT NOVEL. 


TYRIAN PURPLE 


By AMY J. BAKER (Mrs. Maynarp CRAWFORD). 
7s. net. 
This is a really Great Novel—Great in conception, Great in execution, 


It fires the imagination and shows the author in her best vein. The 
Publishers are convinced it will be among the Great Sellers of the Scason, 
and that it will place its gifted writer in the front rank of present-day 


novelists. In view of the huge orders received before publication they 
have prepared a very large edition. 
BY THE WORLD'S MOST POPULAR LIVING 


WRITER. 


WON ON THE POST 


By NAT GOULD. 7s. net. 
The sales of Nat Gould's Novels are now approaching the colossal 
figure of FOURTEEN MILLION copies. If you have not yet read a 
Novel by Nat Gould procure Won on the Post, and experience the fascina- 
tion of reading a book by an author whose following is so stupendous, 
All Mr. Nat Gould’s New Novels are published by John Long, Limited, 
who now hi ave OVeT forty of his stories. Write for Comple te 1, ist. 


WHAT SNOW CONCEALS 


By HYLDA RHODES. 7s. net. 
Hylda Rhodes is a novelist whose stories have a very large vogue. 
Her present novel has all that brilliance of manner and personal 


ma; guetism whic h 80 distinguishe: 1 her pre vious tales, 


7s. net. 


A DANGEROUS 
feminine temperament Mr. Blyth is un- 


By JAMES BLYTH. 
In the delineation of the 

A Dangerous Thing is as powerful a story, and as vibrant, 

as anything that has yet emanated from his pen. 





approachable. 
with the human element, 


THE EDGE OF TO-DAY 


By BEATRICE KELSTON. 7s. net. 

This author is reckoned among the humorous novelists of the day, and 
in her present book sine gives full rein to her gifts. Those who appreciate 
a breathless story, humorously told, should not fail to procure this novel, 


WINE, THE MOCKER 


By GUY THORNE. 7s. net. 

In the opinion of those qualified to judge, this is probably the finest 
novel the author has yet written, From its bold theme it is likely to be 
the cause of muel h controversy, 











THE TEMPLE GIRL 


By HENRY BRUCE. 7s. net. 

This author figures prominently among Anglo-Indlan novelists, ‘This, 
his latest, is a singularly powerful love story, which should undoubtedly 
enhance his reputation, 


- THISTLEDOWN 


By EILEEN FITZGERALD. 7s. net. 

rhis author's name is always associated with charming novels of con- 
temporary English life. Here is another from her pen which is sure to 
add largely to her already wide circle of readers. 


JOHN LONG, LTD., Publishers, 
12-14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London 


ENGR AVINGS and DRAWINGS. 
MESSRs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
bg SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
and Two Following Days, at ONE 


Street, W. 1, on MONDAY, MARCH 


o'clock bh recis ly, 


31st, 


ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS. 

First Day's Sale.—The Property of the Lady Lucas, from the Historical 
Collection, formerly at Wrest Park, Bedfordshire, comprising French engravings 
and early etchings of the Italian, Dutch, and German Schools, 

Second Day's Sale.—The Properties of George Jebb, Esq., of Leintwardine 
House, Leintwardine, Herefordshire ; of Lieut.-Col. C. Crookshank, of 23 Norfolk 
Street, Park Lane, W.; of the late Christinus Verwey, Esq., of Remony, Chisle- 
hurst (sold by order of the Executor); and other Properties, 

Third Day's Sale.—The Third (and concluding) Portion of the Interesting 
Collection of ENGRAVINGS and TOPOGRAPHICAL DRAWINGS, part of 

he Stock of Mr. W. V. Danicl!, formerly of 33 King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6, 000,009, 








Pald-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve Fund, £2,05,009, ‘Together £4,050,009 

Reserve Liability of Proprictors os oo ee oe e+» £4,000,000 

Total Issued Capital and Reserves £8,050,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILI, London, E « 

DRAFTS aro GRANTED on the Bank's aehe 3 throw ghout “the Australian 


States, aud Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC RE MITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application, 













“For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Pilate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6‘ V- 24 &46 



















Macmillan & Co.'s List 


J. L. GARVIN. 


The Economic Found- 
ations of Peace: 


or World-Partnership as the Truer Basis of the 
Teague of Nations. By J. L. GARVIN, Editor 
of The Observer. 8vo. 12s. net. 


= “E LIZABETH.’ 
TENTH THOUSAND. 


Christopher and Columbus. 


A Novel by the Author of “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Telegraph :—‘ The fun is fast and furious ; 
the movement never tires; the author’s high spirits, 
like those of the indefatigable twins themselves, keep 
up the pace from cover to cover. re 

Ww. . YEATS. 
The Wild Swans at Coole. 
Poems by W. B. YEATS. Crown 8vo.  §s. net. 

The Scotsman :—‘ Outside of Ireland everyone 
who reads the book will say that he writes better English 
than he used to do; and such a praise of poetry is 
high without hyperbole. His lines are always exemp- 
lary in their simple austerity of speech and beautiful 
with a dignity all their own.” 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. 


Gitanjali & Fruit Gathering, 
By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. With 
Illustrations in Colour and Half-tone by Nandalal 
Bose, Surendranath Kar, Abanindranath Tagore, 
and Nobindranath Tagore. 


Crown 8vo. Ios. net. 
The Book of the Cave— 
Gaurisankarguha: 


An Allegory describing what the Children of Dream 
saw and heard while visiting the Cave of the 
Awakened One. By SRI ANANDA ACHARYA 
Author of “ Brahmadarsanam: or Intuition of 
the Absolute.” Crown 8vo. §s. net. 

The Times :—‘‘ A poetic drama strikingly presenting 
phases of Eastern thought and speculation on the 
problems of life, with a Dantesque revelation of the 
other world.” 


A Theology for the Social 
Gospel. 


By WALTER 

















RAUSCHENBUSCH, Author of 
“Christianity and the Social Crisis,” &c. 
Crown 8yo. 8s. net. 


The Religion of Israel. 
3y GEORGE A. BARTON, Ph.D., LL.D. 
8vo. 10s. Od. net 


MACMILLAN & co., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 


OOKS. —Riccardi Press Canterbury Tales, Illus. hy 
Flint, 5 vols., £7 103.; 


Ency. Britannica, L: ast Edition, 29 vols., India 
paper, £38 ; Chas, Lever’s Works, Best Library Edition, 37 vols., half-morocco, 
£25; Balzac’s Novels, 40 vols., Macmillan, 1901, £5 5s.; Burton’s Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., illus,” £ P30; Dickens’ Master Humpbrey’s Clock, 3 vols., First 
Edition, £2 2s. ; Cerv, antes’ Exemplary Novels, illus. by Brangwyn, L.P., 1900, 
2 vols., 25s. ; Dickens’ Works, Edition de Luxe, 30 vols., cost 30 gs., price £17 10s.: 
Conan Doyle's Novels, signed by Author, 12 vols., £3 103.; William Morris 
Collected Works, edited by Miss May ‘Morris, 24 'vols., £12 12s. ; Debrett’s Pecrage, 
new, 1915, 2 vols., 98. 6d. 100,000 books in stock, 


Crown 


i 






Catalogues on application. 
—Edward Baker's Great Beskeiep, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


ccc ca 





SOUTH AMERICA 


WEST INDIES 
SPAIN. PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS, ECYPT 
RAITS CHINA J 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM BA PACKET@ 
13 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EG 


ee | 
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March 1919 Features 


PHILIP GIBBS’ NEW BOOK. 


OPEN WARFARE 


THE WAY TO VICTORY 
By PHILIP GIBBS. 10s. 
Uniform with above. 6s. net. 


THE BATTLES OF THE SOMME 
FROM BAPAUME TO PASSCHENDAELE 
~ NOW READY. 

SYRIA. THE DESERT AND THE SOWN 


By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 
Popular Edition. Illustrated. 


CONSCIENCE AND FANATICISM 


AN ESSAY ON MORAL VALUES. 





6d. net. 





7s. 6d. net. 


By GEORGE PITT RIVERS. 6s. net. 
A NEW VOLUME OF POETRY. 
SPIRITS IN BONDAGE 
3s. 6d. net. 


Poems by CLIVE HAMILTON. 





MR. GALSWORTHY’S NEW BOOKS. 


FIVE TALES ANOTHER SHEAF 


(3rd Impression.) ‘He brings to all he writes a 
‘ lofty sincerity, a deep pity, 
and an inexhaustible charity.”’ 
—Di aily ¢ ahr ynicle. 6s. net. 


6s. 
“This book has the quality of 
greatness.’’-—The Times. 


‘THE WORK OF A MASTER.” 


THE THREE BLACK PENNYS. 


A NOVEL By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 6s. net 


“The Times” review of this great work can be had post free 
on application to the Publisher. 


HEINE MANN 


net, 








21 Bedford Street, 





W? M. Wee. 2 





The Silent Missionary ——— 


The Gospel can now be read in languages spoken by a 
thousand million people. 


This is mainly the outcome of the translation work 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


Its list of versions includes more than five hundred 
different languages. 


The Society is publishing and distributing the Scrip- 
tures in all parts of the world. Its volumes are to be 
found on every ocean, and are being read where there 
is no opportunity for church parade. 


They reach the most lonely settlers on the prairies of | 
in the bush | 


Canada: on the veld of South Africa: 
of Australia: and across the steppes of Siberia—for 
whom there is little or no organised worship. 


In the mission-field they go home with casual hearers 
from the street-chapel, and with patients discharged 
from the hospital. They circulate among the crowds 
of great cities, and journey into regions beyond the 
preachers voice. They penetrate Tibet, Afghanistan, 
Arabia, the Amazon forests, and other fields untrodden 
as yet by the foot of the living missionary. 


The Society needs your help in sending forth 


The Silent Missionary. 


Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secre- 
taries of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 








COLLINS’ NEW NOVELS 
THE JERVAISE COMEDY 


J. D. BERESFORD. 6s. net. 


A novel by Mr. Beresford is an epoch in the world of readers, and in this book he 
iS in his lightest vein with flashes of that quaint whimsical imagination which we 
have learnt to look for in his work. 

‘It is very well told, with ingenuity and charm, with a sensitive and decisive 
touch on character and a steadily increasing luminousness, as the inner beauty 
of fine character is gradually unclosed.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE GRAFTONS 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 6s. net. 


The pre-war atmosphere of the peaceful country house with its love affairs, 
comings and goings, and genial, kindly people—a book with which to whileawav 
some pleasant hours. 


WITHIN THE RIM 


By the late HENRY JAMES. 6s. net 


“Very few non-combatants suffered more from the war than Henry James, , , ‘ 
His writings during the war bore witness to the depth of his feeling, and Me Ssrs, 
Collins are doing a service to his memory in collecting them into a memoria| 
volume.”—Daily Telegraph, 


THE SEEKERS 


By HUGH F. SPENDER. 6s. net. 


“The book may or may not convert seekers after spiritualistic knowledge 
into sceptics, but, more to the point, it will appeal to the wide circle which enjoys 
a@ thrilling story.”—Daily Graphic. 


Recently Published. 


A WRITER’S 
RECOLLECTIONS 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


New Revised Edition with Index. 


“ These recollections are of priceless value.’ 





12s. 6d. 


’—Contemporary Re 


net. 


view, 





48 Pall Mall, 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 


NOVELS TO —. 


uy Library 
in stock. 


Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD’S Ne No 


THE HOUSE OF COURAGE. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
“ It is full of real life shrewdly observed and most sym} 
ally recorded, and from start to finish its eager 


W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., 


Ltd., S.W. 





Buy them oy insist on 4 supplyin 


all 


live 
Alli 





never abates, its swift and vital movement never fal 

such a sound and animated story fails to secure a genuine 
success there must be something radically wrong with the 
public taste.”—Dartly Teles cgraph. 

By DOR OTHY M. RICHARDSON, Author ‘ Pointed 
Roo‘s,”’ ‘‘ Blackwater,” and “‘ Honeycomb.’’ Crown Syo. 7s. net. 


“lf perfection has any pitches, the ‘ high’ pitch, to my sens¢ 
was not reached till now, when new phases of perception, « 
thought, and e Pio. emotion have come into Miss Richardson's 
range.”’—Dail 


' News. 


BLIGHT. | 


By M. FULTON. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
“A very remarkahle book.”—Lady’s Pictoria 
“An exceedingly able novel.’—Evening N 





LITTLE MISS MUFFET. 


By ELIZABETH KIRBY. Crown 8vo. 6s. net 
Colonel ARTHU R LYNCH in a four-pige review in the 
February Book Monthly says :—‘‘ ‘ Little Miss Muffet ’ is a book 


and is greater than 


THE SHEEPFOLD. 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Crown $vo. 
Edition, 
“<The Sheepfold’ is a very remarkable piece of work.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


of genius . Ji ane Eyre. 


net. 2nd 


Os. 








3 Henrietta Street. Covent « Garden. W.C. 2. 
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Maud Diver. STRANGE ROADS. 


Second Impression. 6s. net. 


M. Storm Jameson. THE POT BOILS. 6s. net. 


A writer with whom we shall have to count.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
. « If this is a first novel, it offers rich promise for the future.’-—Outlook. 
“Those few who study signs of the times will do well to read The Pot Boils. 
‘ The book is, I think, better than merely clever.”—Daily Mail. 


W. L. George. THE MAKING OF AN ENGLISHMAN. 


New Edition with a New Preface. 6s. net. 


Valery Brussof. THE REPUBLIC OF THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 
5s. net. 


“Poe never wrote anything grimmer than the title story. . . . We heartily wish 
it were in the hands of every materialist Utopian in Europe and America.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


s. G. Tallents. THE STARRY POOL AND OTHER TALES. 


Second Impression. 4s. 6d. net. 
** These stories havefeaptivated me so much that I would like to retell one or two.”’—Sphere. 








By Major-General Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.M.G., C.B. Mr. BERNARD SHAW 


on 


40 DAYS IN 19 1 4, )\4Leacue o-NaTIons 
With Maps. s. net. PEAGE CONFERENGE 


* Packed to the brim with sound military knowledge, keen criticism, and sad Kj 
i j “al , ser.’’—Daily Telegraph. is. Gd. net NTS. ls. 6d. neb. 


true constructive touch of the trained organiser. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF POLAND. 


By Lieut.-Col. F. E. WHITTON. With Maps. 8s. 6d. net. 


“ Colone! Whitton tells the story of that unhappy country clearly and authoritatively, and his book will do much to clear 


A 


the ground, -Naiional News. 








TRADITIONS OF BRITISH | THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY. 


STATESMANSHIP. Fourth Edition with a New Preface. By H. WICKHAM 
By the Hon. ARTHUR D. ELLIOT, 10s. 6d, net. | STEED. 8s. 6d. net. 
CHRONOLOGY OF THE WAR. TOPOGRAPHY AND STRATEGY IN 
Vol. ‘1., 1914-15. 5s. net. With a War Arras. 3s. 6d.| THE WAR. 
net. Issued under the auspices of the Ministry of Infor- By DOUGLAS WILSON JOHNSON. 10s. 6d. net. 
mation. Supervised and edited by Major-General Lord : 3 
aren TETCHBPN ZO | As a study of the military geography of Europe the book 
EDWARD GLEICHEN, K.C.V.O. 
has great value and interest. There is ae quite like it. 
THE DESERT CAMPAIGNS. a -Times Li erary Supple ment. 
3y W. T. MASSEY, Official Correspondent with the 
ie ~ cial Comespondent with the FASTERN EXPLORATION: Past and Future. 


Egyptian Expeditionary Force. Illustrated by JAMES | : : dafies es , 
McBEY, the famous Scotch Etcher, attached to the Ex- By Professor W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. Second Im 
pedition as the Official Government Artist. 6s. net. pression. 2s. 6d. net. 





MAKERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. — 
Edited by BASIL WILLIAMS. 
Two Recent Volumes. 
LINCOLN. | BISMARCK. By C. GRANT ROBERTSON, C.V.0 


By Lord CHARNWOOD. SixthImpression. 10s. 6d. net. | Second sti ssion. 10s. 6d. net. 








STAPLE TRADES AND INDUSTRIES. 
Edited by GORDON D. KNOX. 
First Two Volumes. Illustrated. 


COTTON. By GEORGE BIGWOOD. 6s. 6d. net. | WOOL. By FRANK ORMEROD. 6s. 6d 
COMMERCIAL RUSSIA. By W. H. BEABLE. 10s. 6d. net. 


Manufacturers and agents may profit by studying the comprehensive information sup yplied the 
—Times Latera ry Supple me 











m by Mr. Be ab’e. 


+ 





THE FUTURE CITIZEN & HIS MOTHER. THE "GREAT WAR BRINGS iT HOME. 


By CHARLES PORTER, M.D., B.Sc. With a Foreword By JOHN HARGRAVE (*‘ White Fox "’), Commissioner of 
by Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, M.D., B.Sc. Camping and Woodcraft, Boy Scouts’ Association. 
3s. 6d. net. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘A manly treatise on the raw material of education.” ‘* He has the truth of the matter in him, and his book has an 


| 
—RBritish Medical Journal. | arresting quality.’’—( pans Life. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH BLAOK, M. D. 


By Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, F.R.S. With an Introduction by F. G. DONNAN, F.R.S. Illustrated. 6s. 6d. neb. 


“*, . . Acharming biography of Black, illustrated with many extracts oo his letters, with pictures of his contemporaries.”’ 
7" -Lar cel. 





lement 


*. . . We applaud a valu:ble contribution to scientific history. "Times Literary Sup} 


CONSTABLE & CO. ‘Ltd. Lemdon 10 Orange Street W.C. 2 
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MARSHAL FOCH’S GREAT BOOK, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF WAR 


By MarsHAlL Focu, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
Forces. Translated by HILAIRE BeLLoc. With numerous 
maps and diagrams. Demy 8vo. 2!s. net. 
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